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The  eclectic,  Etc. 


1. 

FREDRIKA  BREMER  AND  HER  SWEDISH  SISTERS.* 

WE  have  an  invincible  prejudice  against  the  publication  ut* 
works  which  seem  to  turn  to  money-account  hours  or 
months  spent  in  the  company  or  households  of  eminent  persons. 
Sucli  works  are  constantly  pouring  from  the  press,  and  they  give 
a  sliock  to  all  moral  ideas.  We  must  say  at  once,  however,  that 
tlicre  is  nothing  in  the  two  very  delightful  volumes  before  us  to 
favour  such  a  prejudice.  Miss  Ilowitt  spent  her  twelve  months 
in  the  household  of  Miss  Bremer,  and  these  pages  furnish  a 
number  of  livclv  and  vivid  features  of  that  admirable  woman’s 
more  private  character,  while  fastidiousness  itself  could  not,  we 
think,  tind  an  incident  or  conversation  recorded  to  which  it 
might  take  exception.  But  Frcdrika  Bremer  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  notabilities  of  her  country,  and  especially  of  its 
chief  city  of  Stockholm  ;  and  this  gave  to  her  young  guest  in¬ 
numerable  opportunities  of  entrance  into  every  order  of  society, 
and  every  variety  of  the  delightfully  fresh  and  romantic-looking 
life  and  circumstance  of  the  old  northern  capital,  and  its  pleasant 
and  interesting  suburbs.  In  fact,  the  writer  saw  everybody  it 
seemed  desirable  to  see,  and  has  with  a  most  graceful,  graphic, 
and  cheerful  pen,  recorded  her  impressions,  and  lias  thus  given 
to  us  a  really  pleasant  book.  There  is  not  an  unkind  word  in 
it ;  there  is  not  a  stroke  of  satire.  She  took  tlic  places  and  the 
people  as  she  found  them ;  in  reality,  she  seems  to  have  received 
from  all  sorts  of  persons  uniform  kindness,  overflowing  to  the 
brim  of  capacity ;  but  we  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  this 
invariability  makes  the  reason  of  a  grateful  record,  for  we  have 

*  Twelve  Months  with  Fredrika  Bremer  in  Sweden*  By  Margaret 
Howitt.  Two  Vols.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
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manv  instances  of  writers  who  have  gone  abroad  to  be  treated 
with  ovations,  and  onlv  returned  to  spit  out  their  bilious  words 
upon  the  hands,  protieriug  their  cup  of  kindness.  e  are  dis¬ 
posed,  therefore,  to  feel  that  the  kind  and  genial  hearts  of  Sweden 
have  found  a  kind  and  genial  journalist,  and  that  the  delightful 
and  amiable  deeds  are  also  indebted  to  a  kind  and  amiable  re¬ 
ceiver.  In  some  particidars  the  name  of  Fredrika  Bremer  on 
the  titlepage  will  really  mislead  ;  for  the  volumes  are  full  of 
incident  al^ut  a  number  of  people,  of  whom  we  never  heard 
before,  and  whose  acquaintance,  through  these  pages,  it  has  been 
our  jov  to  make.  From  these  volumes  Mr.  Be  Liefde  might  make 
a  verv  interesting  appeiulatory  chapter  to  his  beautiful  book  on 
the  Charitit's  of  Europe.  3Iiss  Bremer  hersell'  was  more  than  a 
great  novelist  and  poet ;  she  was  one  of  the  noblest  workers  for 
Christ  in  Furope,  and  her  fine  high  sympathies  brought  her 
into  friendship  with  noble  persons  like  herself.  We  shall  try  to 
set  a  few  of  their  names  before  our  readers,  ere  we  close  this 
paper.  A  (piaint  romantic  old  city  of  strange  usages,  and 
palaces,  and  traditions.  A  friendship  of  the  noble  hostess  with 
royal  persons,  and  the  ability  to  command  entrance  therefore  to 
what  such  circles  might  atlbrd ;  a  friendship,  and  constant  daily 
intercourse  with  all  that  was  choicest  in  the  city,  in  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  art,  or  literature,  or  science;  then  a  friendship  with 
philanthropists  and  workers,  who  do  not  seenn  to  bo  despised 
there,  as  they  are  in  Fngland,  or  counted  by  literary  people  as 
the  olfscouring  of  all  things.  Then  residence  away  from  8tock- 
iiolm — trips  to  Upsala  and  Arsta,  give  such  glimpses  of  the 
country  life  in  Swinlen,  that  all  these  particulars,  tlowiiig  through 
ink,  made  simple  and  graphic,  furnish  a  pair  of  volumes  whicli, 
while  they  will  not  at  all  tax  the  brain,  cannot  fail  to  refresh 
and  do  good  to  the  heart.  They  shall  furnish  us  with  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  about  Fredrika  Bremer  and 
^Sweden  : — 

Fredkika  Bremer  was  a  Fin.  She  was  born  at  Abo  on  the 
I « th  ot  August,  1801.  Her  family  seems  to  have  been  of  some 
(•onsidorati(»n,  and  when  Finland  was  ceded  to  Uussia,  her 
father  desiring  still,  we  suppose,  to  retain  liis  nationality,  re¬ 
moved  t(»  Stockholm;  he  purchased  also  an  old  estate  called 
Arsta,  where  her  earliest  days  were  passtxl.  The  children  were 
seven  in  number,  and  seem  all  to  have  received  an  education 
lilting  them,  by  its  accomplishment,  to  become  interested  actors 
in  society,  with  manifold  sympathies.  We  have  little  know¬ 
ledge  ot  her  early  life ;  her  great  friend,  Mary  llowitt,  the 
highly-endowed  mother  ot  the  author  of  these  volumes,  has 
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^Iven  to  this  count n',  we  believe,  ull  that  we  know  about  her.* 
§he  began  to  write  while  she  was  a  child  ;  of  course,  not  to  much 
purpose ;  she  seems  to  have  been,  what  all  her  works  would 
proclaim  her  to  have  been  once,  a  restless,  vehement,  passionate 
creature.  In  her  tirst  years  we  can  couceive  her  infinite  long¬ 
ings,  and  as  intiiiite  disappointments  ;  probably  also,  her  family 
siitiered  some  reverses,  and  for  some  time,  she  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  a  lady’s  school  in  Stockholm  ;  then,  she  travelleii  for 
twelve  months  as  the  companion  of  the  Countess  Sommerhiehn 
in  Norway.  The  vouiii^  ladv,  however,  was  turning  all  these 
experiences  to  account ;  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  ot  some  ot 
those  years  with  pleasure,  and  the  sceneries  and  characters  with 
which  she  became  acquainted  were  reproduced  long  years  after 
from  the  great  photographic  album  of  her  memory  :  then  she 
began  to  write  in  earnest,  but  published  inaiiy  pieces  before  the 
success  of  any,  yet  her  tirst  pieces  were  published  when  about  six- 
aud-twentv.  Her  sketches  seem  to  us  to  give  clear  indications 
enough  of  more  than  talent,  but  iqioii  the  publication  of  T/ie 
H.  Family,  she  took  the  place  at  once  she  has  since  with  un¬ 
shaken  tirinness  retained,  and  to  which  almost  every  succeeding 
work  has  given  her  another  claim,  as  not  only  i>neof  her  health¬ 
ful  country’s  healthiest  and  noblest  minds,  but  one  of  the  linest 
novelists  of  any  country  of  her  age;  and  perhaps  the  foreign 
novelist  of  all  others  with  whom  the  healthful  and  homely  order 
of  I'higlish  and  American  mind  has  most  sympathy.  AVo  always 
feel,  in  reading  her  tales,  that  we  have  little  to  do  in  transferring 
our  iniiuls  among  their  scenes  and  persons  ;  not  more  than  in 
transferring  onr  mind  to  some  Knglish  or  American  village  we 
have  not  visited,  but  which  we  know  to  be  peopled  by  persons 
whose  habits  and  thoughts  of  life,  and  household,  and  human 
sentiments,  either  religious  or  political,  are  very  inu^h  the  same 
as  our  own.  IVrhaps  the  frequent  wild  pomp  of  her  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  strong  force  of  a  primitive  and  unconventional 
character  in  her  writings,  make  them  more  acceptable  in  the 
United  States,  than  witli  ns.  AVe  do  not  indeed  think  that 
their  moral  tone  is  always  so  severoly  righteous  as  we  could 
wish;  passions  sometimes  blaze  with  tremendous  vehemence 
across  her  pages  ;  there  is  never  any  guiltiness,  nor  an  approach 
to  any,  but  the  characters  are  not  always  cast  with  such  reserves 
and  remotenesses  as  wo  think  the  highest  etl’orts  of  Christian 
art  should  demand.  Purely  llruno,  and  Franciska  Werner,  in 
The  Tieiyhbou) Sf  form  an  illustration  1‘roni  many  of  this.  AVe 


•  See  also  ••  Fredrika  liremer,”  by  Mary  llu>\itt,  in  the  C/iristian  irotld 
Mut^azine,  February,  1SF»0. 
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have  beeu  ourselves  often  quite  amazed  that  sublime  moralists 
have  taken  strong  exception  to  Jane  Fi/rCf  while  they  have  com¬ 
mended  the  high  purity  of  all  Miss  Bremer’s  books  ;  in  fact,  if 
exception  be  taken,  they  are  both  open  to  the  same  exception, 
and  wo  are  not  disposed  ourselves  to  use  the  little  space  we  can 
atlbrd  here  for  the  iinpeacliment  of  either.  Shallower  critics 
have  compared  her  to  Jane  Austen.  Such  a  comparison  could 
be  about  as  well  sustained  as  one  between  Do  Foe  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  they  both  of  them  were  fond  of  the  involvements  and 
every-day  scenes  of  private  life,  but  here  the  analogy  terininates. 
^liss  Bremer  had  none  of  the  nniour  propre  of  Miss  Austen  ;  the 
pro])ortious  of  the  English  writer,  so  very  exact,  always  seem  to 
us  little  more  than  propriety,  and  frequently  become  jirudery  ; 
witty,  and  often  charming,  as  her  pages  are  ;  while  3liss  Bremer’s 
glow  with  a  j)assionate,  overtlowing  vehcinence,  which  when  it 
spends  itself  in  scenery,  is  alive  with  all  the  glory,  either  of  tlu' 
icy  or  the  sunny  north  ;  and  when  it  is  human,  would  sometimes 
make  the  ladies  who  are  shocked  at.  dane  Ei/rOj  })ut  their  fans 
before  their  faces.  In  her  writings,  she  was  wondrously  laith- 
ful  to  lu‘r  northern  clime,  in  herself  representing,  probably, 
the  most  ancient  aboriginal  stem  of  Europe, — for  such,  no  doubt, 
the  Fins  are.  1 1 er  blood  seems  to  have  had  the  quicksilver  of 
mystery  ill  it, — the  love  of  old  hhnnish  traditions, — the  magic  of 
the  wild  music  and  poetry  of  that  ancient  peoi)le.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Miss  JFowitt  was  startled  once  to  the  extremest  point 
id*  sur])rise,  when,  as  she  was  sailing  over  the  picturesque  waters, 
Hooded  with  the  long,  bright,  evening  sunshine,  the  “  Tante 
l^'redrika,”  as  she  was  always  called,  quietly  said : — 


‘‘  Once  when  siiiliiii;  over  the  lake,  1  was  amazed  by  tlic  ajjparitioii 
ot  nine  (►r  tciv  mermaids  above  the  water,  who  looked  at  us  as  we  passed. 
They  are  not  unfrc<piently  seen,  and  are  well-known  animals.” 

As  Tante  Eredrika  spoke  of  them  as  material  beings,  and  termed 
them  anii/i(i!s,  1,  in  my  ignorance,  suggested  seals. 

•*  Seals,  certainly  not ;  viennaids,^'  was  the  decided  reph’. 

“  If  1  could  only  reach  Frofessor  Nilsson  in  t^eania,  1  w'ould  ask  him 
to  clear  up  this  mystery. 


A  creature  who  could  seriously  say  a  thing  like  this,  must 
have  had  lairy  blood  in  her.  Jler  descrijdions  always  rise  when 
she  wends  Iut  way  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Northern  deserts. 
IVrhaps  this  is  best  illustratiMl  in  Strije  and  Peace,  and  that 
story  of  the  mountain  journey,  and  the  Aasgaardsreija,  or 
t^imoom  ol  the  Norwegian  deserts;  the  fragments  of  Baganism 
Irozen  fast  into  the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  great 
Lapland  deserts,  turning  the  shapes  of  nature  into  horrors.  The 
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wild  rogion  of  the  roving  reindeer ;  the  region  of  tlie  snow-plough 
making  a  road  lor  the  eluireli-going  people;  the  region  where 
hobgoldins  and  where  wolves  still  linger  among  the  Finnish 
mists,  whieh  have  the  property  of  turning  all  the  objects  in  the 
dotunhem  of  the  desolate  wilderness  into  horror,  and  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  embraced  so  jnuch  of  ( diristianity  as  leaves 
them  free  also  to  receive  all  the  stories  and  suggestions  from  the 
Bible,  whieh  peo])le  the  world  with  mysterious  beings.  What  a 
])icture  is  suggested  by  the  experiences  of  sueh  a  character  as 
Sara  Albertina,  a  young  Ba})land  widow,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  ]Miss  Jlowitt  made.  She  was  residing,  on  a  short  visit  in 
Stockholm,  away  from  her  vast  Iia])land  ])astures,  and  as  she 
talks  and  describes,  a  region,  with  whieh  we  are  very  unfamiliar, 
in  its  terrors  and  dangers,  becomes  very  real  to  us.  Sara  laughed 
at  the  idea  ol‘ a  Ijajdander  having  a  watch,  however  large  his 
possessions  might  be;  following  his  troops  of  reindeer  across 
the  snow,  through  the  vast  distances  over  a  wild  rocky  country. 
“  AVhen  wo  have  followed,’’  she  said, — for  she  had  constant Iv 
kept  her  pasture  of  reindeer  in  the  night, — “  the  deer  for  miles, 
and  it  is  so  dark  that  we  cannot  see  a  hand’s-breadth  before  us, 
“  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  watch  ?  We  know  the  herd  is 
safe,  and  that  is  enough  ;  then  we  lie  down  upon  the  snow 
“  to  sleej),  and  thaidv  (*od  we  have  it  to  rest  upon  !  ”  Then  she 
described  how,  while  watching  the  herds  in  the  night,  stealthily 
and  unheard,  they  would  perceive  the  a])])roaching  wolves  by 
the  glisteniiig  of  eyes,  glowing  upon  them,  through  the  darkness, 
like  tiery  sparks.  Then  the  reindeer  itself  is  an  object  of  love 
and  romance,  and  adventure,  timid,  and  shrinking;  like  a  tender 
woman,  trembling  if  touched,  and  refusing  the  moss  even  from 
the  most  loving  human  hands,  and  whey  the  ground  is  so  thickly 
covered  with  snow  as  to  make  it  diflicult  even  for  its  instinct 
to  discover  the  moss.  The  life  of  these  regions  seems  to  have 
alw.'iys  ])resonted  strong  fascinations  to  Miss  Bremer;  this  great 
rogion,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  old  night,  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Xorlh-pole  seems  to  oppress  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year;  the  icc-grey  cliffs  and  withered  trees,  turning  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  away  from  life  and  light.  Such  is  Fredrika 
Bremer’s  Jlriiwlal : — 


Knowost  tliou  (he  (loc)),  cool  dale, 

Where  church-likc  stillness  doth  prevad  ; 
Whore  lU'itlier  flock  iu)r  herd  you  meet ; 
Whicli  hath  no  name  nor  track  of  I'cct  ? 


The  following  magnificent  descriptive  passage  from  Strife  and 
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Peace f  justifies  at  once  the  impression  wo  have  conveyed  of  the 
novelist’s  love  for  the  old  North,  and  her  power  in  picturing 
its  splendours : — 

lieforc  yet  a  song  of  joy  or  of  mourning  had  gone  forth  from  the 
valleys  of  Norway — before  yet  a  smoke- wreath  had  asccudcd  from  its 
huts—before  an  axe  had  felled  a  tree  of  its  woods — before  yet  king  Nor 
burst  forth  from  Jotunhem  to  seek  his  lost  sister,  and  passing  through 
the  land  gave  to  it  his  name  ;  nay,  before  yet  there  was  a  Norwegian, 
stood  the  high  Dovre  mountains  with  snowy  summits  before  the  face  of 
the  Creator. 

AVestward  stretches  itself  out  the  gigantic  mountain  chain  as  far  as 
llomsdahlshorn,  whose  foot  is  bathed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Southward 
it  forms  under  various  names  (Langfjeld,  Sognefjeld,  Filefjeld,  llar- 
dangerfjeld,  and  so  forth),  that  stupendous  mountainous  district  which 
in  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles  comprehends  all 
that  nature  possesses  of  magnificent,  fruitful,  lovely,  and  charming. 
Here  stands  yet,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  world,  in  Upper  Tellemark, 
the  Fjellstuga,  or  rock-house,  built  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  whose  icy 
walls  and  towers  that  hand  alone  can  overthrow :  here  still,  as  in  the 
morning  of  time,  meet  together  at  Midsummer,  upon  the  snowy  fore¬ 
heads  of  the  ancient  mountains,  the  rose-tint  of  morning  and  the  rose- 
tint  of  evening  for  a  brotherly  kiss ;  still  roar  as  then  the  mountain 
torrents  which  hurl  themselves  into  the  abyss ;  still  reflect  the  ice-mirrors 
of  the  glaciers  the  same  objects — now*  delighting,  now  awakening  horror ; 
and  still  to-day,  even  as  then,  arc  there  Alpine  tracts  which  the  foot  of 
man  never  ascended  :  valleys  of  wood,  “  lonesome  cells  of  nature,”  upon 
which  only  the  eagle  and  the  ^ridsummer-sun  have  looked  dowm.  Here 
is  the  old,  ever  young,  Norway ;  here  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  astonished, 
but  his  heart  expands  itself;  he  forgets  his  own  sulfering,  his  own  joy, 
forgets  all  that  is  trivial,  whilst  with  a  holy  awe  he  has  a  feeling  that 
“  the  shadow  of  God  wanders  through  nature.” 

In  the  heart  of  Norway  lies  this  country.  Is  the  soul  wearied  with 
the  tumults  of  the  world  or  fatigued  with  the  trifles  of  poor  every-day 
life — is  it  depressed  by  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  room, — with  the 
dust  of  books,  the  dust  of  company,  or  any  other  kind  of  dust  (there  arc 
in  the  world  so  many  kinds,  and  they  all  cover  the  soul  with  a  great 
dust  mantle) ;  or  is  she  torn  by  deep  consuming  passions, — then  fly,  fly 
towards  the  still  heart  of  Norway,  listen  there  to  the  fresh  mighty 
throbbing  of  the  heart  of  nature ;  alone  with  the  quiet,  calm,  and  yet 
so  eloquent,  objects  of  nature,  and  there  wilt  thou  gain  strength  and 
life  !  There  falls  no  dust.  Fresh  and  clear  stand  the  thoughts  of  life 
there,  as  in  the  days  of  their  creation.  AVilt  thou  behold  the  great  and 
the  majestic?  Fehold  the  Gausta,  which  raises  its  colossal  knees  six 
thousand  tcet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  behold  the  wild  giant 
forms  of  liurrungen,  Fannarauken,  :\1  ugnafjedd  ;  behold  the  Kjukaii 
(the  rushing\  the  ^  dring,  and  Vedal  rivers  foaming  and  thundering 
over  the  imiuntains  and  jdunging  down  in  the  abysses!  And  wilt 
though  delight  thysell  iu  thy  charming,  the  beautiful  ?  They  exist 
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nmong  these  fruitful  scenes  in  peaceful  solitude.  The  Siiter-hut  stands 
in  the  narrow  valley  ;  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  beautiful  grassy 
meadows ;  the  Satcr-maiden,!with  fresh-colour,  blue  eyes,  and  bright 
{dails  of  hair,  teiuls  them  and  sings  the  while  tlio  simple,  the  gentle 
melancholy  airs  of  the  country;  and  like  a  mirror  for  that  eharining 
picture,  there  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  little  lake  (kjoern),  deep, 
still,  and  of  a  clear  blue  colour,  as  is  generally  peculiar  to  the  glacier 
water.  All  breathes  an  idy Ilian  peace. 

But  a  presentiment  of  death  appears,  even  in  the  morning  hour  of 
creation,  to  have  impressed  its  seal  upon  this  country.  The  vast  shadows 
of  the  dark  mountain  masses  fall  upon  valleys  where  nothing  but  moss 
grows  ;  upon  lakes  whose  still  waters  are  full  of  never-melted  ice — thus 
the  Cold  Valley,  the  Cold  J/ike  (Koledal  and  Koldesjd),  with  their  dead, 
grey-yellow  shores.  The  stillness  of  death  reigns  in  this  wilderness, 
interrupted  only  by  the  thuuderings  of  the  avalanche  and  by  the  noise 
which  occasions  the  motion  of  the  glaciers.  Ko  bird  moves  its  wings 
or  raises  its  twittering  in  this  sorrowful  region;  only  the  melodious 
sighs  of  the  cuckoo  are  borne  thither  by  the  winds  at  Midsummer. 

Wilt  thou,  however,  see  life  in  its  j)omp  and  fairest  magnificence? 
Then  sec  the  embrace  of  the  winter  and  the  summer  in  old  .Norway ; 
descend  into  the  ])lain  of  Svalem,  behold  tbo  valleys  of  Aamaadt  and 
Sillejord,  or  the  paradisiacally  beautiful  Vestf  jordal,  through  which  the 
Man  tlows  still  and  clear  as  a  mirror,  and  embraces  in  its  course  little, 
bright  green  islands,  which  are  overgrown  with  bluebells  and  sweet- 
scented  wood-lilies;  sec  how  the  silver  stream  winds  itself  down  from 
the  mountains,  between  groups  of  trees  and  fruitful  Helds;  see  how, 
behind  the  near  hills  with  their  leafy  woods,  the  snow-mountains  elevat<‘ 
themselves,  and  like  w^ortliy  patriarchs  look  down  upon  a  younger  gene¬ 
ration  ;  observe  in  these  valleys  the  morning  and  evening  play  of  colours 
upon  the  heights,  in  tho  depths;  see  the  atlluent  pomp  of  the  storm  ; 
see  the  calm  magniticence  of  the  rainbow,  as  it  vaults  itself  over  the 
waterfall, — depressed  spirit,  see  this,  understand  it,  and - breathe  ! 

From  these  beautifully,  universally  known  scenes  we  withdraw  our¬ 
selves  to  a  more  unknown  region,  to  the  great  stretch  of  valley  where 
the  Skogshorn  rears  itself  to  tho  clouds  ;  vrhere  Urunda  Hows  brightly 
between  rocks, — the  waterfalls  of  Djupadahl  stream  not  tho  less  char¬ 
mingly  and  proudly  because  they  are  only  rarely  admired  by  the  eyes 
of  curious  travellers.  We  set  ourselves  down  in  a  region  whose  name 
and  situation  we  counsel  nobody  to  seek  out  in  maps,  and  which  we  call — 

But  w’e  have  not  intended  any  close  and  formal  estimate  of 
Miss  Bremer’s  w’orks.  !Miss  Howitt’s  book  especially  remind.s 
us  that  she  was  not  merely  a  novelist ;  she  was  a  reformer  ;  she 
used  her  influential  pen  especially’  to  procure  a  recognition  of 
the  place  of  woman  in  the  social  scale.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
pictures  of  home-life,  abounding  in  her  w'orks,  have  this  tendenev. 
JlrrtlKfy  however,  which  u})on  its  publication  raised  against  her 
a  severe  storm  of  indignation,  W'as,  pcThaps,  the  most  rc.allv 
iiitluciitial  work  of  her  life.  Among  Frcdrika  Bremer’s  works, 
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I  [erf  ha  is  uot  with  us  a  special  favourite ;  it  seems  to  us  wanting 
in  proportion,  nor  can  wo  suppose  it  would  ha\c  resulted  in 
such  immediate  social  benehts,  but  lor  the  lank  to  tin  hit  h  its 
writer  had  already  attained.  As  it  is,  the  scorn  and  indignation 
with  which  she,  in  the  part  of  Hertha,  lifts  up  her  hand  against 
the  injustice  and  wrong  ot  woman  s  position  in  society)  arc  such 
as  to  make  all  the  bits  ot  mankind  that  have  ever  assisted  in 
such  degradation— wince ;  and  ‘'llertha's  Dream”  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  religious  tract  in  this  country,  and  circulated  among 
the  Tackjaeks  who  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  us.  AVc  refer  to 
Hertha,  because  it  illustrates  the  ])ractical  side  of  Aliss  Bremer’s 
character.  When  her  great  friend,  the  artist,  Aliss  liindegren, 
showed  one  of  her  first  achievements  ' to  a  carping  male  critic, 
he  gave  it  as  his  advice,  “  that  she  should  follow  the  calling  of  a 
“  woman,  throw  away  her  brush,  knit  stockings,  and  make  sausage 
“  meat  ”  I  H  it  were  possible  for  M  iss  Bremer  ever  to  lose  her  good 
humour,  it  was  when  .she  fell  in  with  the  kind  of  cattle  made 
capable  of  making  such  speeches.  Her  Hertha  was  charged 
with  being  sentimental ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  Stockholm 
Semimtrinm,  an  institution  for  the  training  of  female  teachers 
in  every  de])artment,  resulted  immediately  from  it.  The 
authoress  was  indeed,  it  is  said,  obliged  for  a  time  to  flv  her 
cf>untry,  and  find  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland — 
this,  of  course,  arose  from  the  exceeding  truth  of  the  book.  In 
a  little  while,  the  truth  began  to  be  felt  in  another  way;  the 
nobh‘  King  and  his  ministers  came  forward  to  assist  in  the 
('stablishment  of  a  female  educational  institute,  and  to  provide 
for  its  being  carrieil  out  upon  the  most  liberal  principles.  She 
lived  long  enough  to  see  it  in  admirable  working — to  know  in 
it  the  b('ginning  of  a  change  from  the  old  order  of  things — to 
iind  In'rself  beloved  of  tlie  suceessive  generations  of  students, 
and  to  see  in  tin'  ])lace  of  honour,  in  tlie  library,  her  portrait, 
as,  in  truth,  its  tounder.  But  constant  successions  of  incidents 


show  how  earnest  and  practical  her  character  had  been,  and 
liow  beneticial  an  influence  she  exercised  through  many  years. 
In  JS.'id  the  cholera  left  six  hundred  children,  orphaned,  and  un¬ 
provided  for.  Aliss  Bremer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  public  on 
i)ehall  of  the  friendless  little  ones;  the  result  was  immediately 
all  that  could  be  desired  ;  tlie  (luecn,  now  the  (luccn  Dowager, 
wrote  to  her  among  the  first ; — it  wits  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  to 


]noMile  hoini's  lor  them.  All  the  royal  family  subscribed 
liberally  :  ladies,  with  detachments  of  orplians,  stood  ct  all  the 
('lUireh  doors  to  reeeivi'  ccuitrilnitions ;  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  rix  dollars  were  s])eedily  raised.  From  year  to  year, 
t  lio  numbers,  of  course,  have  decreased  as  the  orphans  have  been 
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T/ir  Silriif  Sc/n)ol — Jeanette  Benitintt. 

laimcbcd  into  life.  'When  ^liss  llowitt  was  in  Stockfiolm,  about 
seventy  reinnined  of  the  six  hundred,  and  when  they  shall  have 
been  launched,  the  work  will  cease.  It  is  quite  rejoiceful  to 
know  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases  of  ill-health  or 
natural  inability,  all  seem  to  have  turned  out  well,  ^liss  llremer 
rejoiced  in  such  work  ;  she  loved  familiarity, — friendship  with 
tliose  to  whom  the  alleviation  of  the  human  lot  of  sorrow  was  a 
deli<::ht. 

'lliere  was  the  Silent  Sehooly”  as  it  was  called ;  a  little 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  lyini::  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
city,  among  old  windmills,  rocks,  and  woods,  and  moorland 
countries.  This  bless('d  asylum,  wliicli  seems  to  liave  been  quite 
a  pet  among  the  many  atfections  of  our  novelist,  received  from 
her  its  designation  of  the  “Silent  School but  it  was  founded  by 
.leanette  Derglind,  a  poor  crij)])le  herself;  also  deiicient  in  hear¬ 
ing — an  orphan,  ])oor,  originally  obliged  to  work  for  lier  living, 
but  with  an  insatiable  instinct  of  desire  in  her  to  help  the  deaf 
and  dumb — a  longing  dream  constantly  moved  lier  to  try  the 
experiment  of  such  children  being  ])laced  rather  in  a  home  than 
in  a  great  educational  factory.  Ihit  she  was  so  poor,  there  seemed 
no  probability  that  the  dream  would  ever  be  realized  ;  only  slie 
never  lost  ho])o,  and  kept  strengthening  herself  by  saying,  “God 
will  help  me  h'or  iifteen  years,  she  worked  for  her  living, 
hoping  the  vain  hope  to  save  money  to  carryout  her  idea  ;  then 
a  little  property  of  four  hundred  riksdalers  was  left  her.  Now  she 
thought  to  begin  her  long-cherished  plan  ;  lier  friends  lauglu'd 
at  her  madness — four  hundred  riksdalers — about  twenty  pounds, 
what  could  they  do  ?  She  said,  “  God  will  help  me  I”  and  she 
liired  a  house,  and  began  her  wild  scheme.  For  a  long  time, 
she  was  distrusted  ;  but  poor  and  puny  children  throve  so 
wonderfully ;  grew  so  rosy  and  active  ;  developed  such  talent  and 
intelligence  beneath  her  skilful  and  motherly  care,  that  it  grew. 
When  it  was  in  distress.  Miss  Bremer  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
“  Talking  Children  of  Sweden  on  behalf  of  the  Silent  School,’^  and 
it  prospered.  !Miss  TIowitt  met  with  the  teacher  of  whom 
Mamsell  Berglind  said,  “that  he  never  tired  of  telling  the 
“  children  long  stories  on  his  fingers.^’  She  says,  “it  seemed 
“  a  perfect  insult  to  call  them  deaf  and  dumb,  for  every  action 
“  and  movement  spoke  while  they  conversed  with  each  other 
‘‘  about  the  subjects  of  their  picture  cards,  and  cspeciallv  when 
“M  iss  Bremer  produced  from  an  inexliaustible  bag  she  carried 
“  with  her,  her  immense  supply  of  ginger-bread  nuts,  and  other 
“  childish  delights.^' 

There  was  the  little  as?/lnm  of  the  Pauvres  Jlontenses ;  a  liouse 
Miss  Bremer,  with  the  Countess  Schwerin  and  other  of  her 
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fricncls,  dosii^nod  for  poor  tiTid  docfty^d  folk  ,  in  wliicli,  fit  a,  vcrjr 
small  rent,  they  wore  enabled  to  find  some  self-contained  com¬ 
fort,  and  inmates  of  various  grades,  beginning  with  a  decayed 
Countess,  live  together  without  bickering  or  heart-burning; 
thither  on  the  Christmas  Day,  which  Miss  Ilowitt  spent  in 
Stockholm,  slie  went  with  .Miss‘Dremer,  and  another  friend,  who 
figures  very  beautifully  in  the  book,  Hulda— laden  with  pastry, 
cakes,  eherry-wine,  and  glasses  ;  it  was  some  time  before  they 
found  themselves  right  in  their  search  for  the  entrance  to  the 
asylum,  an  old-fashioned  house  in  Imndtmakare  Gatan,  till  a 
spruce  little  woman,  with  a  saucepan  in  her  hand,  exclaimed  in 
a  shrill  voice,  “  The  gentlefolks  have  come  up  the  wrong  way  ; 
“  but  if  the  gentlefolks  will  have  the  goodness  to  go  to  the  door 
“  opposite,  the  gentlefolks  will  be  conducted  right'' !  And  then, 
at  last,  .Miss  lireiner’s  little  white  hands  carved  the  immense 
joint,  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  for  the  poor  gentlefolks — the 
poKvres  honteusf.'i.  “It's  horribly  delicious!"  exclaimed  one 
lady,  in  common  Stockholm  parlance.  ‘‘  It's  dreadfully  good  !  " 
replied  anotlier.  “  All  is  so  diverting,  so  galant  cried  a  third. 
Incongruity  of  expression,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  this  feast,  not  made  for  the  rich  neighbours, 

•  ^  ^  ^ 

but  for  the  poor.  The  fine  free  mind  of  ^liss  Dremer  was  also 
interested  in  tlie  more  religious  and  spiritual  activities  of  her 
country,  and  especially  those  in  which  women  took  a  part,  and 
Miss  Ilowitt  has  chronicled  the  names  and  deeds  of  several, 
d'hen'  was  A  audio  von  Braun^  the  author  of  Pictures  of  Chris- 
titiu  Life  ill  Our  Dni/s^  who  sought  to  reanimate  the  Swedish 
(diureh,  and  to  call  it  from  its  coldness  and  reliance  on  outward 
ceremonies.  Early  converted,  she  savs,  ‘‘  From  mv  tenderest 
“  years  1  have  tlirown  myself  upon  Jesus  alone,  nor  has  any 
‘‘  undertaking  of  mine  prospered,  in  which  I  have  followed 
“human  advice,  or  obeyed  the  will  of  others  in  opposition  to 
“  the  warning  of  an  inner  voice."  The  daughter  of  a  lieutenant - 
colonel,  who  was  compelled  to  expend  his  small  means  on  the 
education  of  his  sons  ;  Amelie  spent  the  earlier  years  of  her  life 
in  spinning,  weaving,  and  perhaps,  in  scouring  a  floor.  At  the 
age  ol  about  thirty-two  she  began  to  work  quietly  among  the 
poor  of  Carlshamn.  Visiting 

the  lowest  cuhins  of  sin  and  misery,  carrying  with  her  a  clean  cloth 
and  candles.  Iho  cloth  she  spread  on  a  table  and  the  candles  she 
ligbUtl,  lor  to  the  Swt'di's  clean  table-linen  and  lighted  candles  convev 
the  idea  of  the  liigln'st  rejoicing  and  festivity,  tlavirig  done  this,  made 
a.l  b(*autilullv  iinprc'ssive  and  attractive,  she  then  ])Oured  out  words  of 
divine  truth  and  kindliin'ss  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  inmates.  She 
]'M*  iiucd  in  this  \\  a\  such  an  extraordinary  eftect,  that  the  poor,  wretched 
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people  used  to  clean  up  their  miserable  abodes  in  the  hope  of  her  coming 
that  she  might  see  she  was  expected  and  made  welcome. 

For  nine  years  she  carried  on  a  large  Sunday-school.  She  laboured 
too  amongst  the  sailors,  and  the  most  demoralized  class  of  workmen, 
and  found  throughout  the  experience  of  her  life,  men  more  easy  to 
influence  than  women. 

In  1850  a  still  more  extensive  field  of  labour  was  opened  to  her. 
She  came  to  Stockholm  for  the  purj)ose  of  conversing  with  religious- 
minded  persons,  whose  views  accorded  with  her  own,  and  especially  as 
regarded  certain  tendencies  which  she  greatly  deplored.  Here  she  was 
strongly  urged  to  proceed  to  Dalecarlia,  where  the  church  was  much 
shaken.  She  liesitated  at  first,  for  the  distance  was  great  and  the 
people  strange  to  her.  At  length,  believing  it  to  bo  the  Divine  will, 
she  went  there,  and  talking  with  the  ])Cople  great  numbers  tbronged  to 
listen.  She  conversed  'with  them  also  in  private,  circulated  orthodox 
works,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  messenger  of  God,  and  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  many,  returned  to  them  the  following  year. 

From  this  time  forth  she  becamo  a  religious  lecturer  amongst  the 
poorer  orders  generally,  over  whom  she  exercised  great  power.  With 
the  cultivated  classes  she  could  do  less;  those  she;  intended  to  benefit 
by  her  pen,  and  that  only  after  her  death,  for  she  feared  that  excessive 
]Kirtiality  on  one  side,  and  rancour  on  the  other  might  destroy  the 
wholesome  effect  at  which  she  aimed. 

8hc  had  not,  strange  to  say,  much  influence  with  children,  but  she 
trusted  that  fulling  some  great  trees  little  ones  might  be  brought  down 
with  them,  and  rejoiced  that  there  were  so  many  loving  women  who 
especially  could  work  amongst  the  young. 

Spite  of  her  simple,  unassuming  manners,  which  vancpiished  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  many,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  slic  met  with  violcuit 
opposition;  still,  without  any  effort  on  her  part,  as  one  door  of  useful¬ 
ness  was  closed  another  opened. 

Various  clergymen  warmly  espoused  her  cause,  inviting  her  to  their 
districts  during  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  She  'would  then, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  hold  meetings  in  the  summer  in  the 
open  air.  These  meetings  began  with  a  hymn,  in  'W’hich  hundreds  of 
dcepl}’  affected  voices  joined.  Her  discourses  continued  for  two,  some¬ 
times  even  for  three  hours,  the  people  listening  with  rapt  attention. 
Her  voice  was  tenderly  persuasive,  and  as  she  would  describe  to  them 
the  poor  prodigal  man  or  woman  returning  to  the  Father’s  house,  often 
giving  them  her  own  experiences,  many  were  the  hearts  which  she  won. 
She  exhorted  them  also  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  law,  for  the  Lord’s 
sake,  nor  did  she  omit  earnest  prayer  for  the  Church  and  its  ministers, 
especially  including  the  pastor  of  their  own  parish  and  his  family. 

Her  journey ings  through  the  woods,  and  her  abode  in  dcsohito  countiy 
eabiiis,  undenuined  her  health,  yet  she  never  gave  up  her  work,  whi<-li 
she  r(‘gardcd  as  her  calling  from  God.  When  not  labouring  abroad  she 
continued  her  “  I’icturcs.” 

During  the  winter  of  1859,  she  had  a  fall  on  the  ice,  by  wdiich  shc 
was  considerably  hurt ;  nevertheless,  though  suffering  great  pain,  she 
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continued  the  journey  fIic  was  then  upon,  for  eight  days  longer,  preach¬ 
ing  lor  many  hours  during  the  day,  and  sleeping  at  night  iii  some 
humble  homestead,  lorgctting,  as  she  says,  the  P‘dn  and  uneasiness  she 
endured  in  the  kindness  ot  her  sisters  in  the  faith,  and  the  praying, 
siru^iiig,  reading,  and  eoii''i*rsation  ol  her  spiritual  brothers. 

Towards  tlie  end  ot*  Tebriiaryof  the  same  w  inter,  waiting  one  Sunday 
for  some  Iriend  in  a  cohi  churchyard  alter  service,  she  was  chilled,  and 
subsecjueiitly  preacliing  in  a  sunall,  over-heated  cabin,  she  became 
M‘i  iou-ly  unwell.  bToiii  this  day  her  last  illness  dates,  and  on  the  oOih 
of  the  following  month  she  departi'd  this  life,  some  ot  her  last  w  ords 
being,  “My  spirit  is  w’ell— onwards ! — onw'ards  !  Victory  and  light! 
1  see  now  clearly — much  more  clearly  I  ” 


Thus  3riss  Tlowitt  tolls  the  story  of  this  interesting  w^oman, 
and  the  stories  of  the  life  of  the  religions  sentiment,  and  the 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  it  kindled  intlic  hearts  of  noble  w  omen 
are  numerous. 

'riiero  was  the  young  Ijapland  maiden  and  missionary,  JIaria 
Mujdah'nn  Mdffsdoffery  who  eame  all  the  W'ay  from  her  wild 
Lajilaiid  mountains  and  snow’s,  to  Stockholm,  to  sec  the  King; 
travelling  on  her  light  snow-skates  three  hundred  miles  to  im- 
phwe  him  to  do  something  for  the  edueation  of  his  people.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  she  did  not  eome  in  vain  ;  lierself  converted, 
and  eomprelieiidiiig  deeply  that  Christ  died  for  her.  At  the 
ordinanei'of  tlu'  l.onTs  Supper,  she  heard  a  voice  saying  to  her, 
“  b'or  thee  I  for  thee  !  then  she  heeame  conscious  that  her  sins 
were  forgiven,  and  a  spiritual  life  of  intense  pow’or  possessed  her 
experience,  'fhe  young  w’oman,  w’ho  undertook  this  long  iourney 
from  the  realms  w’here,  through  many  along  winter’s  night,  she 
had  kept  solitary  watch  f)ver  her  herds  of  reindeer,  to  guard 
them  against  hears  and  wolves ;  and  amidst  W’liose  starry  and 
snow’v  solitudes,  she  had  revolved  the  idea  of  that  long  journey 
for  an  interview,  was  only  tw’enty-six  years  of  ago.  Arrived  in 
Stockholm,  it  says  mueli  for  tlio  simplicity  of  the  place,  that  she 
soon  obtained  an  audience  of  the  two  cpieens — the  Queen 
howager  and  her  daugliter-in-hnv ;  then  an  interview  wu’th  the 
King  followed,  in  which  she  laid  hetorc  him  at  length  the  con- 
(lition  ot  her  tribes,  lie  promised  her  and  her  tribes  his  support 
and  his  help ;  and  assured  ot  this,  she  started  again  upon  her 
hi  meward  journey,  skating  hack  as  she  had  skated  up  from  Geflc 
on  her  ,vA*/</er,  her  solitary  journey  of  three  hundred  miles.  Truly, 
we  thank  Miss  llowitt  lor  giving  to  us  additional  accounts  of  the 
noble  stufl  ot  which  womanhood  may  he  made.  Involuntarilv, 
as  wo  road  this  account,  we  apostrophized  the  glorious  young 
heroine  in  the  w’ell-know  n  verse  of  Wordsw’orth, — 


Magdalena  Mattsdotter — Mamsell  Berg,  13 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  feelings  shall  not  die, 

Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  come  nigh, 

A  melancholy  slave. 

But  an  old  age,  serene,  and  bright, 

And  lovely  as  thy  Lapland  night. 

Shall  guide^thee  to  the  grave  ! 

Magdalena  Mattsdottor  came  from  the  depth  of  interior  Lap- 
land  snows,  but  there  was  also  Manmll  Jkrg,  another  brave 
young  woman,  who  thought  herself  roused  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
go  out  and  teaeli  young  Lapland  children.  She  could  not  get 
away  from  the  thought  that  she  ought  to  do  it.  A  clergyman, 
to  whom  she  spoke  upon  the  matter,  wisely  counselled  lier, 
“  endeavour  to  shake  olf  the  feeling  ;  if  you  cannot,  then  accept 
“  it  as  a  vocation  from  God,  and  try  it  for  six  months.”  8he 
said,  If  1  go,  it  shall  not  be  for  six  months,  but  for  three  years.” 
She  went,  and  the  three  years  became  seven.  She  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  nobly  and  simply  beautiful  creature  ;  she  gathered, 
in  the  most  dillicult  circumstances,  children  round  her,  expending 
her  little  property  in  putting  uj)  a  school-house  for  them,  and 
laying  in  sacks  of  ])otatoes,  that  she  might  feed  the  half  famish¬ 
ing  ;  learning  herself  tlie  La])lan(lish  language,  and  teaching 
them  the  Swedish,  and  discoursing  to  them  about  the  love  ol 
God  in  such  language  as  this: — 

Gne  day  when  she  was  telling  the  children  of  the  love  of  (lod.  Our 
Lord,”  she  said,  “is  nothing  but  love.  You  must  not  think  of  Him 
otherwise.  When  you  read  of  His  angry  denunciations  in  the  Bible, 
you  must  think  that  it  is  His  intcdise  love  which  makes  Him  speak 
thus,  just  as  a  mother  calls  out,  almost  threateningly,  when  she  sees 
her  little  child  thrusting  its  hand  into  the  stove,  or  otherwise  running 
into  danger.” 

There  were  five  young  girls  in  the  room,  who,  overcome  with  emo¬ 
tion  on  hearing  these  words,  rushed  to  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  clasping  each  others’  hands  across  it,  exclaimed  by  one  accord, 
and  as  it  W(‘re,  involuntarily — 

“  We  will  always  be  the  Lord’s!  We  will  belong  to  none  other !  ” 

“What  is  it  they  are  doing?”  asked  a  tiny  little  girl,  rushing 
forward  and  trying  to  reach  up  lier  small  hand.  “  Whatever  it  is,  I’m 
in  it,  I’m  in  it !  ” 

From  that  day  these  five  became  awakened  Christians.  Four  of 
them,  now  grown  up,  have  remained  so  to  this  day,  but  the  fifth  has 
lalleii  away  from  the  faith  and  love  of  her  early  youtli. 

There  was  Sophie  Adler, spar  re,  but  she  was  of  another  order 
of  women.  ^\’e  confess  never  to  have  heard  of  her  before.  She 
belongs  rather  to  the  region  of  holy  art — a  kind  of  Sieur 
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Fredrika  Brmer  and  her  Stcedish  SMers, 

Angelica^tiud.  though  she  had  in  her  character  many  of  the 
dements  we  have  seen  manifested  in  Amelie  von  13raun,  ^iss 
Ilowitt  thinks  she  sees  in  her  a  type  of  the  average  woman  of 
tlie  North,  with  its  stern  primeval  rocks  and  pine  forests,  stoical 
in  itself,  and  stamping  a  stoical  character  upon  its  children. 
Sojihie  Adlersparre  was  reserved,  timid,  and  blunt  in  her 
manners.  A  world  of  tenderness,  from  the  development  of 
which  she  shrunk,  was  little  known  as  belonging  to  her  until 
after  her  death.  She  was  able  to  despise  pain,  >vorship  truth, 
and  ])ractice  art  as  a  divine  vocation,  for  the  purpose  of  eleva¬ 
ting  her  fellow-creatures.  After  her  death  a  diary  was  dis- 
co\”*red— a  kind  of  touching  letters,  wudtten  to  the  All-merciful 
(Jod.  Thus  when  she  was  live-and-twenty,  April  9th,  1833, 
slie  writes : — 


“  I  am  miserable.  1  feel  an  indescribable  inijuietude.  I  am  con¬ 
scious  ot  u  ^nawiiij:  at  my  heart,  like  that  of  a  silkworm  consuming  a 
iiuilberry-leaf.  W’heiice  this  unrest,  this  deep  anguish  ?  Alas  !  because 
1  am  80  dithrent  to  what  1  desire  to  be.  Oh,  my  God !  my  God! 
make  me  belter.  Let  me  he  of  service  to  my  fellow-beings.  Tew  can 
de.^ire  this  more  deeply,  more  intensely  than  1  do,  yet  how  far  behind 
the  generality  do  I  stand  in  this  respect !  How  repugnant  1  must  be 
when  all  ^tand  aloof.  Yet  1  feel  so  warmly  towards  all  !  The  least 
kindness  makes  me  inexpressibly  happy  ;  the  least  coldness,  even  from 
one  to  whom  I  am  indillerent,  compresses  my  heart  as  with  a  band  of 
iron.  Alas!  that  I  cannot  dispense  with  human  love  and  sympathy, 
knowing,  as  1  do,  that  1  have  a  Father  in  Heaven  who  knows  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  who  will  never  cease  to  love  His  weak,  erring 
ihild.  Dear  J.ord,  my  love,  my  gratitude  to  Thee  is  boundless  .  . 

.  .  (irant  me  strength  entirely  to  consecrate  my  life  to  Thee.  My 

only  desire,  my  only  wish  here,  is  to  work  for  Thy  kingdom.’^ 


Her  especial  gift  as  u  painter  was  not  In  original  composition, 
but  in  wonderlul  copies  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  masters. 
All  the  great  women  of  Sweden  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
have  been  characterized  by  earnest  and  deep  piety.  Even  Jenny 
Lind,  in  her  earliest  days,  and  before  she  left  Sweden,  was  a 
warm  devotee  and  supporter  of  wdiat  was  called  the  “  Liisare 
‘  Movement ;  an  earnest  and  extreme  F^vangelicalism  which 
made  a  great  sensation,  many  y^ears  since,  in  Stockholm.  Sophie 
Adlersparre  also  attached  herself  to  this  intense  profession,  but 
it  seems  tt)  have  been  unable  to  meet  and  fulfil  the  wants  of  her 
hue  and  tender  nature.  The  exterior  crust  of  her  being  seemed, 
as  we  ha\e  implied,  hard.  She  entered  into  the  life  of  prayer- 
m^tings^  and  the  religious  routine  which  characterized  the 
Lasaro  people ;  but  on  every  side  she  seemed  to  feel  the  chill 
and  coldness  ul  that  character,  w’hich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  also 


Sophie  Adlcnparre. 

attributed  to  her,  until  the  dream  of  her  life  was  fulfilled,  and 
she  was  able  to  visit  Italy ;  and  she,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  coldness,  met  with  a  cordial  warmth  which  astonished  her. 
In  the  kindness  she  received  from  the  highest  cardinals  and 
princes  of  Koine,  and  even  from  the  Pope  himself,  she  thought 
she  saw  not  only  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  the  Church,  but  the 
communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  at  last  she  joined  herself  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  She  left  the  Papal  city  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents;  bearing  also,  an  autograph  letter  from  the  I*ope, 
earnestly  desiring  her  welfare;  but  reached  her  own  country  and 
city,  only  to  find  herself  shunned  and  despised;  to  sink  to  sorrow 
and  want,  and,  after  a  long  illness,  to  die,  yet,  as  she  had  liv(‘d, 
in  child-like  dependence  on  Cod.  Her  paintings  are  highly 
honoured,  and  seem  to  be  among  the  chief  ornaments  of 
some  of  the  galleries  of  Stockholm  ;  and,  after  her  death,  her 
charaeter  seems  to  have  revealed  a  loveliness  and  beauty  never 
suspectc'd  in  her  life.  Such  names  as  these  show  the  mental 
and  moral  wealth  of  this  noble  little  kingdom;  indeed  Miss 
llowitt’s  volumes  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  many  names 
calculated  to  inspire  profound  respect.  A\"e  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  masterly  intelligences  of  this  country  ;  yet  the  “  Frithiof’s 
“  Saga,^^  of  Bishop  Tegner — at  any  rate  well  known  to  all  our 
readers  by  Longfellow’s  translation  of  “TheCdiildren  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,” — is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  our  ago,  as 
Geijer  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historians;  while  the  sweet 
and  pathetic  groups  of  Tideniand,  have  won  their  way  by  the 
subject,  the  colouring,  and  the  human  character  they  develoj),  to 
i‘very  heart  wliose  eyes  have  glanced  on  his  canvases.  Phe 
last  kings  of  Sweden  have  all  been  something  more  than  the 
patrons  of  literature.  King  Oscar,  while  he  published  works, 
related,  we  believe,  exclusively  to  the  political  and  moral  well¬ 
being  of  his  country,  possessed  a  fine  and  almost  universal  taste. 
The  present  King  is  a  very  accomplished  painter;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  such  translations  we  have  seen^  a  very  charming  poet. 
When  !Miss  llowitt  was  introduced  by  ^liss  Jlremer  to  his 
mother,  the  (iucen  Dowager,  the  (iueen,  not  unnaturally  con¬ 
versed  witli  pride  of  tlie  poetry  of  her  son,  and  expressed  a  wish, 
that  if  ^larv  llowitt,  whose  efforts  to  familiarize  tlie  Entrlish 
mind  with  Swedish  literature  are  higlily  ajipreciated  by  the 
royal  family,  should  translate  any  of  the  King’s  jioems,  she 
especially  ho])('d,  that  among  the  translated,  might  b(^  “The 
Farewell  to  llrottningholm,”  and  “  The  Heart’s  Home.”  Our 
accomplished  English  poet  has  effected  the  translation  of  both, 
and  they  are  appropriatedly  included  in  these  volumes;  and 
certainly  they  are  beautiful  and  interesting  in  themselves,  apart 
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1C  Fmlrlka  Bremer  and  her  Suedish  Sisters, 

IVoni  their  interest,  as  specimens  of  kingly  \  erse.  e  ciuote 
entire 

THE  heart’s  home. 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Thus  to  my  heart  appealing 
1  spake.  Say  thou  who  hast  had  part 
In  all  my  inmost  being’s  deepest  feeling, 

Where  is  thy  proper  home  ?  Tell  niL%  my  heart ! 

Is  it  where  peaceful  groves  invite  to  leisure, 

And  silvery  brooklets  lapse  in  easy  measure  ? 

No,  no!  my  heart  responded,  No! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Amid  the  tempest’s  anger, 

And  torrents  leaping  wild  from  rock  to  rock. 

Where  the  bold  hunter  finds  delight  in  danger. 

And  bleeding  victims  fall  beneath  his  stroke? 

Or  is  it  'mid  the  artillery’s  thundering  rattle, 

'I'hc  clash  of  swords,  the  roar  and  rush  of  battle  ? 

Calmly  my  heart  made  answer,  No  ! 

Wlierc  is  thy  home  ?  rcrchance  wlicrc  trojiic  s])lendour, 

In  golden  lu\urv  ol  light,  calls  forth 
'fhe  purple  grape  ;  j;ercliance,  ’midst  roses  tender 
Thou  revellest  in  the  beauty  of  the  South. 

Is  that  thy  home,  beneath  the  ])alm-trce  shadows, 

And  ever-verdanl  summer’s  tlowery  meadows  ? 

Still,  still  my  heart  made  answer,  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home?  Is  it  ’mid  icebergs  hoary, 

'fhe  crags  and  snow-fields  of  the  .Arctic  strand, 

Where  the  midsummer’s  midnight  sees  the  glory 
Of  sunset  ami  of  sunrise,  hand  in  hand. 

Where  ‘iwixt  the  fir-trees  gleams  the  snow-drift’s  whiteness, 

And  starry  night  flames  with  auroral  brightness? 
but  still  my  whispering  heart  said.  No  ! 

\\  here  is  thy  home?  Is  it  within  her  presence. 

Whose  heart  responsive  pulses  to  thy  love, 

Who  taught  of  sufiering  the  divinest  essence. 

When  hope  was  dead  in  life's  sweet  myrtle  grove?  “ 

Is  that  the  home — the  home  of  tender  feeling  ? 

It  must  be  s»» ;  hence  all  this  fond  concealin'^  ! 

But  plaintively  my  heart  said,  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Say  if  perchance  it  licth 
In  that  ])refigured  land*  of  love  and  light, 

^^hi^her,  they  say,  the  soul  enfranchised  tiieth 

hen  earthly  bonds  no  longer  check  her  tligbt  ? 

Is  there  thy  home?  I  he  unknown  realms  elysian 
\N  hich  shine  beyond  the  stars,  a  heavenly  vision? 

1  hen  first  my  heart  made  answer.  Yes  ! 

there  is  my  home,  it  said,  with  quick  emotion ; 

My  primal  home,  to  w  hich  1  am  akin. 
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Tllou^h  thou  Last  kindled  tires  for  my  devotion, 

Yet  1  forget  not  Heaven’s  pure  tlame  within. 

Amidst  the  ashes  still  a  spark  surviveth, 

Which  ever  yearneth  heavenward,  ever  striveth 
To  be  with  God.  There  is  my  home  ! 

Drottnin^holm  is  a  sort  of  Swedisli  Versailles,  at  present  the 
palace  of  the  Queen  Dowager.  The  Fareicell  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  written,  when  the  King  was  called  to  leave  behind  him  the 
scenes  of  merry  rural  peace  and  enjoyment,  and  to  assume  the 
sceptre.  extract  a  lew'  verses  from  the 

AUTUMN  FAHKWKI.L  TO  DUOTTNINtJIiOLM. 

I'liK  glorious  summer  sun  already  leaneth 
Towards  distant  lands,  and  tliat  resplendent  glow 
Which,  late  at  eve,  (lamed  upward  to  the  /.enitli. 

No  longer  now  the  northern  lields  shall  know. 

And  wood  and  mead,  which  in  their  vernal  gladness, 

Laughed  out  to  man  beneath  the  azure  sky. 

Stand  wan  and  sere,  and  clouds  w  ec])  tears  of  sadness, 

And  even  the  little  birds  sit  silent  by. 

Yet  still  how  gratefully  my  memory  treasures 
The  lovely  peace  of  each  sw  eet  summer  day, 

When  heaven  itself  brought  dow  n  to  earth  its  pleasures, 

And  winds  their  warfare  changed  to  merry  play  ; 

When  flowers  sent  up  their  f)frering  of  sweetness. 

As  incense  to  the  God  of  day  and  night, 

And  lifted  to  tlie  sun  their  fair  completeness, 

Obedient  to  the  holy  law  of  light. 

Blit  all,  alas  !  on  earth  is  transitory, 

And  laughter  changes  soon  to  sorrow’s  tear. 

As  the  green  herb,  anon,  foregoes  its  glory. 

So  man  advances  onward  to  his  bier. 

Yet  if  the  faithful  heart  have  kej)t  in  clearness 
The  sunny  moments  of  the  passing  day, 

Still  shall  they  cast  amidst  autumnal  drearness 
Of  the  lost  summer  a  surviving  ray. 

••*••• 

farewell,  thou  lovely  scene!  The  heart’s  deep  feeling 
(lives  forth  these  accents  of  my  parting  song! 

Yet  thou  in  memory  wilt  be  sorrow’s  healing. 

And  speed  the  mournful  w  inter  night  along  ; 

I’ll  think  of  thee  when  Autumn  fogs  are  glooming. 

Oh!  Drottningholm,  for  still  thy  sun  will  shine; 

'fhou  art  to  me  in  every  season  blOoming, 

And  peaceful  lilies  round  thy  name  entwine  ! 

Thus,  our  readers  will  perceive,  what  many-coloured  inte¬ 
rests  pervade  these  light,  lively,  entertaining,  and  instructive 
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volumes ;  whether  Missllowitt  conducts  us  to  her  lodgings  with 
the  bright  •I<.*iin\%  <^>r  to  admire  the  tactics  ol  that  wonderlul  type  ol 
an  adroit  and  hustling  Swedish  housewife,  the  hru  Knutsson,  or 
•whether  slu‘  kindly  takes  us  lor  a  walk,  among  the  (pieer  and 
charming  old  mills,  or  to  the  llidderholm,  or  Ivnight  s  Island, 
with  its  church,  ‘'a  casket  containing  the  mouldering  pomj)  of 
“kings,  nohles,  and  knights;”  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  rharles  XI  I.,  and  llernadotte,  and  Oscar— or  the  ideasure- 
ganh'ii,  with  its  wonderful  view  on  the  top  of  ^loseback — or 
wh(‘th('rshe  points  our  attention  to  the  picturesque  dresses  of 
tlu‘  Dalccarliaii  peasants,  who,  indeed,  with  many  such  people, 
art'  realized  in  graphic  little  cuts  in  her  pages;  or,  whether  she 
tells  an  incidental  story,  like  the  following  of  tho  Baron  Wrede  : 
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Wo  passed  on  our  way  a  grand  mansion  with  wings,  now  used  as  an 
ahnshonse,  connected  with  which  is  a  curious  story,  which  Tante 
Fn-drika  related  to  me,  and  which  again  has  reference  to  tho  AVredes. 

'l  ilt'  ]»rt‘S('nt  baron  had  a  gallant  ancestor,  Henry  AVrodo,  who  fought 
^vith  his  king  in  tho  battle  of  Kerckholm,  in  l/)0o,  against  the  Foies. 
Seeing  his  sovi  rt'ign  unhorsed  and  in  danger,  ho  loa])t  from  his  charger, 
wlui  h  lie  iiwistt'd  on  the  king  mounting,  and  so  doing  he  escaped,  but 
Wi'e-it'  was  kilhd.  'flu?  king,  deeply  aileeted  by  the  gallant  (h'votion 
of  ills  follower,  immediately  settled  a  large  estate  in  Finland  u])oii  Ids 
widow  and  lu r  children.  The  ])Oor  lady,  however,  overcome  by  tlu' 
M  ii'ie  (  f  hiT  loss,  llung  back  the  di'ed  of  gift,  exclaiming,  “  Keej)  your 
lands,  \our  majesty,  but  give  nu'  back  my  husband  !  ” 

'flu*  estati',  however,  was  settled  on  the  family,  and  tliere  they  lived 
lor  some  generations,  until,  on  some  emergmicy,  tlie  deeds  being  required 
lluy  ronld  not  be  found,  and  the  family,  then  reilueed  to  ])Overtv,  were 
eompelled  to  leave*,  'fliis  was  as  lar  back  as  the  great-grandmother  of 
the  jircseiit  baron,  and  she  being  w*ith  her  family  in  Stoekliolm,  was 
oblige'd  to  make  gloves  lor  their  support.  She  W'as  an  excellent  W’oman, 
and  Heaven  rewarded  her  for  her  noble  industry.  One  night  she 
dreamed  that  the  lost  deeds  were  still  extant,  and  might  be  found  by 
search  in  this  grand  old  mansion,  in  which  the  noble  He  la  Cardie 
lamily  then  lived.  Her  husband  could  not  believe  it.  Again  she 
dnamed  tho  same  dream,  and  yet  a  third  time,  after  which  he  con- 
soTited  to  go  and  make  en(|niries.  A\  hen  he  W’cnt  he  found,  to  his 
astonidiment,  that  the  be  la  (lardies  were  gone,  and  that  the  house  was 
umucupiid,  and  to  let.  Ibis  was  fortunate  for  him,  and  lie  made  a 
raiylul  st  arch  through  all  the  ])rincipal  rooms,  but  to  no  effect.  He 
l»»  li«M‘d  now  of  a  truth,  as  lie  had  done  before,  that  the  dreams  wen*  a 
loolish  delusion.  He  went,  however,  nj)  into  the  garrets,  which  wen^ 
«mpi\,  and  in  a  tit  of  desperation,  if  under  no  other  impulse,  tlirnst 
his  arm  up  tin*  liinnel  ot  a  stovt*.  Hero  to  liis  infinite  amazement,  he 
lu*  ]ieicei\ul  something,  wliieh,  taking  lioM  of,  lie  ])ulled  down  and  dis- 
tovored  to  be  a  bundle  of  parchments.  On  opening  them,  incredible 
us  it  iua\  seem,  llie  lost  royal  deed  ot  gift  lav  before  him.  The  estate 
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was  by  this  means  recovered,  and  the  present  Wredo  family  owe  the 
restoration  of  their  wealth  to  the  dreams  of  their  hard-working  ances¬ 
tress. 


Or,  wlietlier  we  with  her  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  when  the 
King  dissolves  liis  Diet  : — 


(.'Ourtiers  in  gorgeous  attire  appear  behind  the  silver  chair,  music 
tloats  forth  from  tlie  gallery,  the  vast  assembly  rises  vn  masse,  and  a 
stately  tigun*  in  crimson  velvet,  glittering  with  gold,  ascends  the  throne. 
1 1  is  long,  costly  train  carefully  arranged  over  tin*  back  of  the  chair, 
forms  a  rich  criinson  background  ;  on  his  head  glitters,  sparkles  a  be- 
jewelh'd  crown;  splendid  insignia  beam  forth  as  tiny  n'pose  on  tht' 
pure  ermine  mantle  which  envelopes  the  shoulders.  A  golden  se])tre 
is  swayi'd  in  the  delicately  while-gloved  right  hand.  It  is  all  so  bril¬ 
liantly  magnificent,  that  it  is  ditlicult  for  the  mind  to  admit  the  idea, 
that  the  centre  of  all  this  ])omp  and  glory  should  bo  a  human  soul, 
weak  and  naked  in  itsell‘,  yc't  y(*arning  alter  tlie  imperishable  glory  of 
a  still  higher  lite.  Vet  so  it  is;  and  he  wlio  sits  th<*re  in  all  his 
su])remaey  of  outward  splendour,  bus  spoken  from  the  d(‘pths  of  his 
own  heart : — 


“ 'fhoiigh  earthly  tires  may  call  forth  my  devotion, 
Yet  I  forget  not  Ibaiven’s  jiuri*  Haiiit*  within. 
Amidst  the  ashes  still  a  sjiark  survivi'th. 

Which  I'ver  yeanu  tli  h('av(‘n ward,  vwv  strivctli 
'fo  he  with  (lod,  who  is  my  home."’ 


t  h*,  In  tlie  S\V('(lish  Acudeiny,  whoiuas  at  its  annual  meeting,  she 
had  the  honour  to  receive  a  silver  medal  Ibr  her  motlier,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  good  services  slie  had  done,  by  introducing  ^liss 
Hremcr’s  works  to  the  English  nation  ;  or  whether  we  are  witli 
her  in  the  really  Christmas-ish  Christmas  she  spent,  when  sledges 
were  speeding  over  the  snow,  now'  ground  to  fine  grey  pow'dcr. 
^len  and  w'omcii  hurrying  along  with  their  Christmas  parcels. 
The  Great  Square,  with  its  illuminated  booths,  liglited  by  tlieir 
tallow' candles ;  and  Prince  Oscar’s  palace  all  ablaze  w'ith  the 
festivities  for  bis  little  folks,  who  had  not  (t)ir  Cliristraas-troe, 
but  a  w’liole  grove,  ranged  round  the  sjdendid  apartment;  w'liile 
all  the  churches,  and  even  in  the  lonest  country-places,  w'cre  a 
ilame  w'ith  myriads  of  yule  candles  ;  or,  happy  peasants,  on  the 
joyous  morning,  forgetting  tlie  badness  of  the  past  year’s  rye 
and  ])otato  liarvest,  or  scarcity  of  labour,  were  starting  from 
their  liglited-u])  little  cottages,  in  tlie  dark  pine  w'oods,  speeding 
along,  in  tlieir  humble  sledges,  w  ith  their  merry  ringing  bells, 
over  the  eris])  snow',  joining  otlicr  humble  sledges,  all  bound  for 
the  eliiireh,  shining  out  across  tlie  great  w'hite  sea  !  Then  comes 
summer,  and  she  takes  us  to  visit  Cpsala,  and  a  very  dclightl'ul 
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visit  we  pfty  to  the  old  deserted  city  und  its  X>n.iveisit\,  wlieie 
Miss  Ilowitt  picked  up  the  following  story,  which  is  so  pleasant 
and  good,  that  it  is  one  of  the  stories  which  ought  to  be  true, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  new  : — 

There  was,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  young  student  lately 
come  to  Upsala,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  was  standing  with  some 
of  his  college  companions  in  one  of  the  public  walks  on  a  line  Sunday 
morning.  As  they  WTre  thus  standing,  the  young  daughter  of  the 
Governor,  a  good  and  beautiful  girl,  w'as  se(*n  approaching  them  on  her 
way  to  church,  accompanied  by  her  governess. 

Suddenly  the  widow^’s  son  exclaimed,  “  1  am  sure  that  young  girl 
would  give  me  a  kiss !  ” 

His  companions  laughed,  and  one  of  them,  a  rich  young  fellow%  said, 
“  It  is  impossible  !  Thou,  an  utter  stranger,  and  in  a  public  thorough¬ 
fare.  It  is  too  absunl  to  think  of.” 

“  Nev(‘rthelcss,  1  am  confident  of  wdiat  1  say,”  returned  the  other. 

The  rich  student  otferc'd  to  lay  a  heavy  w’ager  that  so  far  from 
succeeding,  he  w’ould  not  even  venture  to  propose  such  a  thing. 

Taking  him  at  his  word,  th(‘  poor  student,  the  moment  the  young 
lady  and  her  attendant  had  [lasscd,  followed  them,  and  politely  address¬ 
ing  them,  they  stopped,  on  which,  in  a  modest  and  straight foiwvard 
inanin'r,  he  said,  speaking  to  the  Governor’s  daughter,  ‘‘  It  entirely  rests 
with  Kriiken  to  make  my  fortune.” 

“  How  so?”  demanded  she,  greatly  amazed. 

“1  am  a  poor  student,”  said  he,  “  the  son  of  a  widow.  If  Fruken 
w'ould  condescend  to  give  me  a  kiss,  I  should  win  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which,  enabling  me  to  continue  my  studies,  would  relieve  my  mother 
of  a  great  anxiety.” 

“  If  success  depend  on  so  small  a  thing,”  said  the  innocent  girl,  “  1 
can  but  comply ;  ”  and  therew  ith,  sw'cetly  blushing,  she  gave  him  a 
kiss,  just  as  if  he  had  beim  her  brother. 

ithout  a  thought  of  wrong-doing,  the  young  girl  w’ent  to  church, 
and  afterwards  told  her  lather  of  the  encounter. 

1  he  nt‘xt  day,  the  Governor  summoned  the  bold  student  to  his  presence, 
anxious  to  see  the  sort  of  person  who  had  thus  dared  to  accost  his 
daughter.  Hut  the  young  man’s  modest  demeanour  at  once  favourably 
impressed  him.  lie  heanl  his  story,  and  w’as  so  w'ell  pleased  that  he 
invited  him  to  dine  at  the  castle  twdee  a  week. 

In  about  a  year  the  young  lady  married  the  student  wdiose  fortune 
she  had  thus  made,  and  who  is,  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most 

celebrated  Swedish  philologists.  His  amiable  wife  died  a  fewv  years 
since. 


Ihc  accounts  of  the  doings  at  Lpsala,  are  enough  to  make 
e>eiy  mouth  waiter  for  a  visit  to  such  scenes,  to  people  so  hospi¬ 
table  and  simple,  and  students  at  once  so  pure  and  so  gallant.  The 
cofieo  is  richly  aromatic,  even  on  these  pages  ;  the  raspberry 
vinegar  is  delicious ;  and  what  a  delicious  night  that,  wdien 
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flio  seven  or  oi^ht  white  caps  serenaded  the  youii"  strangers, 
wliile  tlie  cathedral  clock  was  inelodionsly  cliiming ;  the  river 
plaintively  niiinnnrinp:  over  its  stony  bed;  and,  then,  through 
what  we  do  not  wonder  she  calls  a  “  a  quiet  and  delicious  night.” 

( )h,  ^liss  1  lowitt,  “  in  such  a  night !  ” — the  sound  of  clear,  youth- 
lul,  harmonious  voices,  striking  iq)  a  beautiful  melody  through  the 
still  air.  And  onr  young  authoress  says,  it  was  a  charming  scene, 
'‘a  little  bit  of  the  real  poetry  of  life,  and  I  enjoyed  it  with 
“  my  whole  soul.”  From  Upsala  she  went  to  Arsta,  Miss 
llremer’s  early  home  ;  the  house  she  had  indeed  let,  but  seemed 
to  retain  rooms  enough  of  tlie  vast  old  mansion  for  herself  and 
her  friend.  Here  was  a  j)icture  of  Swedish  life,  and  ^liss 
l)remer^s  life  from  another  side.  'Jdie  free,  beautiful,  primitive 
country  simplicity,  with  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  successions 
of  country  interests  and  changes;  and  here  we  seem,  again,  to 
be  brouglit  naturally  back  to  Miss  Freiner,  with  whom,  indeed, 
the  sun  was  setting,  and  very  shoi*tly  after,  the  bright  period, 
which  we  can  well  believe  to  be  ineilaceable  in  the  memory  of 
Miss  llowitt,  ^liss  Jb'emer’s  ‘VMy  dearest  Margaret,  your  old, 
“cordially  loving,  and  sisterly  fiiend,” — came  the  time  of  sepa¬ 
ration  —and  in  the  course  of  a  brief  period  ;  when  Miss  llowitt 
was  with  her  at  Ai*sta,  Miss  Hremer  had  a  strong  persuasion 
that  her  career  would  close  within  three  years,  and  it  was  so. 
Dear  friends  and  attached  domestics  were  leaving  her;  her 
noble  and  glorious  friend,  Lotten  V^ennberg,  a  noble  type  of 
noblest  womanhood  ;  of  whom,  a  pretty  lengthy  account  is  given 
in  these  pages,  and  another  intimate  friend,  the  Dowager  Grand 
Dnehess  of  Baden.  With  these  lives,  too,  closed  another,  in 
(juite  a  different  walk — her  simple,  pious,  reverential  old  coach¬ 
man,  Carl  Adolfsson  ;  he  said  “  he  was  willing  to  go,  but  he 
“  thought  he  ought  to  have  lived  to  drive  Mamsell  Dremer  back 
“to  Arsta.”  Her  country  of  Finland  repeatedly  sent  to  her, 
earnestly  imploring  a  visit.  Gretit  demonstrations  had  taken 
])laee  more  than  once,  under  the  idea  that  she  had  landed  in  the 
country;  but  the  visit  had  been  ])ostponed,  and  now  it  would 
have  to  be  postponc'd  altogether.  She  returned  to  Arsta  to 
sju'nd  her  t'hristmas,  in  IStio.  She  celebrated  it  with  thirty 
])oor  children  belonging  to  the  estate,  danced  with  them  round 
the  Christmas  tree,  gave  thi'in  h(‘r  presents,  and  then  talked  to 
them  a  little  on  the  meaning  and  signiticanci'  of  Christmas, 
'fhen,  in  the  family  circle,  she  read  for  the  last  time,  some  of 
ILans  Andersen’s  stories,  and  after  that  lelt  the  dining-room 
never  to  enter  it  again.  Next  day,  indeed,  slic  went,  delightcfl 
to  see  the  illuminated  church,  but  she  took  cold  coming  out. 
The  last  words  and  last  actions  of  this  beautiful  woman  were  all 
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in  harmony  with  her  lovely  and  useful  life.  A  little  before  her 
death,  she  had  said,  “  I  am  so  tired  that  if  God  were  to  call  mo, 
1  am  content;'^  and  ap^ain,  “My  soul  is  in  the  rip^ht  place, 
“  but  still  there  is  combat ;  ”  and\ip:ain,  “The  love  of  Christ  is 
“  great,  immensely  great !  ”  The  lifth  morning  after  Christmas- 
dav,  the  morning  moon  came  forth  irom  dark  clouds  and  poured 
its\soft  liglit  on  the  still  face,  just  gathered  into  tlic  fixedness  of 
its  last  sleep.  Tlu'V  decorateil  tlic  cliamber  in  wliich  she  died 
with  creepers  and  llowers  in  ])ots,  and  all  hands  in  tlie  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  wreathing  green  leaves,  and  white  everlastings 
for  the  coflin.  Cpon  the  eoflin  they  placed  the  inscription, 
“  lUessed  are  tlie  pure  in  heart,  for  tlicy  shall  see  God.^^  That 
day  on  which  slie  died,  the  text,  in  lier  little  book  of  texts  and 
promises  of  Scripture,  bearing  the  beautiful  title  of  “  Golden 
“  Corn  was,  “  There  sluill  l)e  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no 
“  candle,  neither  liglit  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
“  light,  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever.’^  She  was  buried  in  the 
old  cdiiirch  of  lu'r  I'arlv  davs,  t  tsterhanninge.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  tluit  all  higlu'st.  hoiKUir  was  done  to  hoi*  remains  ;  there 
were  pathetic  eireumstanees,  more  touching  than  the  highest 
honoui's  could  he.  As  the  eollin  entered  the  church,  the  choir 
sang  the  Lutheran  hymn, — 


oil,  clay  ol’liope  wliosc*  dawn  begins. 

Then,  aftc'i*  the  pastor’s  addrc'ss,  her  own  favourite  “  llosianna,*’ 
followed  bv  anothiu*  Lutlu'ran  hvmn, — 


I  go  towards  death  wliere’cr  1  go. 

Innumerable  poor  ])eople  sent  chaplets  of  laurel  and  cypress  ; 
hut  the  most  touching,  it  seems  to  us,  was  a  wreath  of  while 
camellias,  sent  by  the  poor  children  of  “  the  Silent  School.”  A 
number  ol  girls  trom  the  Seminarium  laid  u])on  the  eollin  tludr 
lumepu'ts  ol  Ihnvers ;  the  eollin  at  last  was  hidden — was  covered 
with  llowers,  and  although  it  was  long  before  the  grave  was 
closed,  in  the  long  procession,  all  eyes  desired  to  strain  down  for 
a  glance.  ^  At  last  it  was  done  ;  even  then,  ten  poor  children, 
from  the  linal  rear  ol  the  procession,  ])ressed  forward  and  laid 
their  wreaths  on  the  irrave  ! 


roruT.Aii  FALLA rii-:s  in  Eorcv^rTON. 

MODIvUN  cxlucatioiiists  look  witli  ^rcal  conloinpi  on  tlie 
notions  of  their  ancestors.  They  retjartl  as  ji  barbaric  aye 
the  ancient  days  wlien  eliildreii  'svero  not  allowed  to  speak  or  sit 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  wlien  boys  were  snublu'd,  and 
^drls  were  feruled  with  their  inotliers’  Ian,  wlien  the  i^reat  nlii- 
inatuni  of  instriietion  and  discipline  was  to  kec])  cLildren  out  ol* 
mischief;  and  tlie  means  of  attainini;*  it  consisUnl  in  oeeiipyint;’ 
the  })0or  nrchiiis  closely  with  laborious  tasks  of  nu'inoiy,  mar¬ 
vellous  feats  of  penmanship,  t)i‘  elaborate  toils  of  the  lU'cdle. 

Nor  do  they  look  with  less  superciliousness  on  the  routine  of 
a  more  recent  ])eriod,  Avhen  school  was  valued  by  parents,  and 
abhorred  by  eliildren,  as  a  jdace  of  discipline,  estimable  in 
])r(>])orlion  to  its  painfulness  ;  wlien  recitation  by  rol(‘  of  the 
barest  statement  of  facts  formed  tlu^  sta[)Ie  of  lessons  ;  when 
.Manpiall’s  (lucstions  furnished  the  course  of  history,  Linnock’s 
Latcchisins  contained  suilicient  science,  and  religious  instruction 
w'as  considered  complete  as*  soon  as  the  meagre  indications  of 
doctrine  in  the  (diurch  C^atechism,  or  the  abstruse  dogmas  of 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,  fell  glibly  from  a  thoughtless  tongue. 

We  have  left  behind  us  these  “  beggarly  eh‘ments.”  \\c. 
liave  “  put  away  childish  things  ”  from  our  girls  and  boys 
almost  before  they  have  ceased  to  be  children.  We  have  opened* 
to  them  subjects  of  study,  such  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  at 
their  age  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  of  \vhich  their  grand- 
hithers  lived  and  died  in  hajipy  ignorance.  A\"e  are  not  evi'n 
satislied  with  acquirement,  but  look  for  the  development  ol‘ 
thought,  and  even  of  opinion,  at  an  earlier  age  than  it  was  ever 
demanded  of  girls  and  boys  before. 

It  is  not  without  a  full  sense  of  its  dignity,  and  of  its  dilliculty, 
that  we  enter  upon  this  liigh  and  liithcrto  untrodden  path  ol*  early 
education.  Conscious  of  its  dilliculty,  we  bring  the  full  ma¬ 
chinery  of  social  organization  to  our  aid  :  impressed  with  its 
dignity,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  higlu'st  authoriti(‘s 
in  the  land,  for  sanction  and  assistance.  The  ih'ivv  Council 
institutes  impiiry  into  the  methods  and  results  in  public  and 
private  schools, — dignitaries  come  from  the  great  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing,  to  put  the  attainments  of  the  young  students  to  tlie  t('st  ol* 
rigid  examination, — Social  Science  gives  us  the  ad  vantage  of 
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tho  wido  field  of  observation  she  commands  from  her  transcen¬ 
dental  heights,— the  C  ollege  of  Preceptors  brings  its  collective 
wisdom  to  bear  on  the  practical  detail,  educational  journals,  ot 
no  mean  merit,  lurnish  criticism  and  suggestion,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  discuss  the  relative  power  of  certain  studies  on  mental 
development,  or  urge  the  claims  ol  their  o\\n  specific,  A\ith  a 
pertinacity  hitherto  reserved  for  their  abstract  dialectics. 

Surely,"with  such  powerful  illumination  of  our  path,  we 
should  be  in  no  danger  of  wandering  into  the  region  of  fallacy ; 
yet,  as  we  look  with  wistful  eye  on  the  operation  of  recent  inno¬ 
vations,  the  conviction  is  from  time  to  time  forced  upon  us,  that 
some  of  the  views  and  influences  gaining  ascendency  want  a 
basis  in  nature  and  truth  ;  and  that  principles,  true  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  are  strained  to  a  wider  application  than  they  will 
legitimately  cover. 

It  is  an  expressive  feature  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  that  it  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the  objective,  and 
almost  ignores  the  subjective  element — “  Acquirements,’^  “ac¬ 
quisitions,”  “riches,”  “  engines  of  power,”  “  implements  of  la¬ 
bour,”  are  metaphors  suitable  enough  in  their  partial  applica¬ 
tion  to  special  aspects  of  the  subject ;  but  the  essence  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  acquirement,  but  development,  expansion,  direction. 


invigoration. 


Out  of  this  fallacy  arises  the  practical  error  of  adapting  study 
to  future  probable  occupation ;  with  its  natural  but  fatal  infe¬ 
rence,  that  time  is  wasted  in  learning  anything  that  will  be  of  no 
direct  utility  in  after-life.  Herbert  Spencer’s  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  system  flounders  on  this  rock.  He  estimates  the  several 
appliances  of  education  by  the  criterion  of  their  adaptedness  to 
what  a  man  has  to  do.  “  The  ideal  of  education,”  he  says,  “  is 
“ — complete  preparation  for’'  the  live  de])artmciits  into' which 
he  has  distributed  the  activities  of  life.  The  true  ideal  of  edu¬ 
cation  is,— to  make  a  man  the  best,  the  highest,  the  wisest,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  communicative,  that  he  is  capable  of 
becoming,  leaving  the  application  to  develop  itself  in  its  own 
way,  Ironi  the  personal  completeness  and  readiness  attained.  A 
boy  may  open  a  (ireek  classic  for  the  last  time  in  preparation 
for  a  lesson  at  s(‘liool,  and  yet  be  so  much  better  for  the  study, 
that  he  Nvill  enter  a  commercial  office  to  grasp  more  readily  the 
practicalities  of  business,  both  in  their  detail  and  their  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  to  calculate  results  more  accuratelv,  and  to  specu¬ 
late  more  wisely,  as  well  as  to  throw  more  enjoyment  into  all  the 
tH'casions  ol  social  and  domestic  life.  A*  girl’s  music,  and 
drawing,  and  dancing,  by  cultivating  her  tastes,  stimulating  and 
regulating  her  emotional  nature,  may  be  as  truly  concerned  in 
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her  complete  development,  ns  the  study  ot‘  lunj^uage  and  history 
which  train  to  tliou^ht,  or  even  the  arithmetic,  which  may  be 
directly  useful  in  future  hoiisewdfery. 

Another  fallacy  of  the  day  in  reference  to  education,  is, — the 
expectation  of  detinite  results,  correspondent  to  duly  adapted 
appliances; — as  if  thought,  opinion,  emotion,  character,  were 
fabrics,  whose  value  depended  on  ])ali)able  qualities  resulting 
inevitably  from  given  material  and  workmanship.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  materialism  is  to  limit  and  degrade, — education 
should  be  exi)ansive  and  elevating.  Intellectuality  sutlers  as  much 
as  morality  from  self-contemplation,  and  calculation  of  eifects. 
An  example,  which  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  occurs  to  our 
memory  as  we  write.  J)r.  Hodgson,  in  ^  Lectare  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  (i iris ^  consideml  in  Connc.rion  with  the  Cnircrsitics  Local 
Ej'fnnin((tions,  deliver(‘d  in  ])ublie,  and  afterwards  published, 
“  appeals  to  his  own  experience  as  to  the  value  of  economics 
as  a  study  for  girls  ;  and  he  quotes  a  letter,  “  which  lie  received 
“  from  the  directress  of  a  school,  to  whose  pupils  he  had  the 
“  great  pleasure  of  giving,  on  this  subject,  a  course  of  twenty- 
five,  not  lectures,  but  interrogative  lessons,  on  the  8ocratic 
‘‘  model. 

The  directress  writes  thus  :  The  direct  practical  effect  of 
this  course  of  lessons,  will,  I  think,  be  best  shown  in  a  few 
‘‘  extracts  from  pajiers  written  by  the  girls  themselves.  I  pro- 
posed  that  those  who  thought  themselves  the  better  for  what 
“  they  had  heard,  should  say,  as  simply  and  accurately  as  they 
could,  in  what  way  or  ways  they  had  been  benefited.”  From 
these  papers,  in  which  the  girls  detailed  the  mental  and  moral 
symptoms  exhibited  by  the  Socratie  administration  of  twenty- 
five  doses  of  economics,  their  governess  selects  passages  :  “I 
learnt  that  man’s  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  are  very 
‘‘  closely  related,  and  that  in  forwarding  the  one,  we  forward 
the  other”  :  “  I  learned  to  look  on  things  in  a  broader,  and 
less  selfish  way,  to  have  more  enlarged  views  in  general  ” : 
and  so  on,  through  a  long  list  of  various  experiences.  Many 
“  of  the  girls,”  adds  the  directress,  speak  of  having  learned  to 
“  look  more  deeply  into  things,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  first 
“  appearances,” — “  to  think  more  clearly  and  methodically.” 

Having  exultingly  put  forth  his  cpiotations.  Dr.  Hodgson 
asks  with  naive  enthusiasm,  “  Can  any  one  reasonably  doubt  the 
“  peculiar  fitness  for  girls  of  instruction  wdiich  can  produce 
results  like  these  ?  ” 

Such  an  application  of  the  sounding-line  and  measuring-taju^ 
to  mental  and  moral  experiences  furnishes  a  good  illustration 
of  our  meaning,  when  we  bring  the  charge  of  fallacy  against 
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modern  educationists,  on  the  ground  that  they  authorize  the 
expectation  of  detinite  results  from  duly  adapted  appliances. 
In  dealing  with  ])hvsical  life,  a  wise  physician  will  not  clioose 
his  appliaTiccs  to  rectify  evils,  and  promote  health  and  develop¬ 
ment,  as  if  lie  could  calculate  on  the  issues  of  life  with  the  same 
certainty  as  on  the  mechanical  movement,  and  chemical  reci¬ 
procities  of  inorganic  creation.  How  iiiucli  less  can  they  do 
hO,  who  deal  with  the  subtleties  of  spiritual  life  I 

When  ap[)licd  by  parents  and  teachers,  such  a  test  is  little  to 
be  dejieiided  upon  ;  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  learners 
for  self-application,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  consequences  disastrously 
1‘rroneous.  Xot  that  intelligent  boys  and  girls  are  incompetent 
to  Ibim  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  theni, 
— they  can  well  appreciate  an  effective  lesson  ;  and  a  wise  tutor 
or  iroveniess  will  look  for  indications  of  their  satisfaction  as  a 
critcrioii.  Ihit  this  is  verv  dilferent  from  soleinnlv  enthroniiiir 
them  ill  tb.e  judgment -seat,  and  receiving  in  meekness  their 
oracular  verdict.  If  they  are  placed  there  to  approve  of  one 
h‘sson,  we  may  expect  them  to  ascend  of  their  own  accord  to 
comU'inn  another.  And  then,  how  chaotic  must  the  condition 
of  that  mind  beconu',  where  the  seeds  of  instruction  are  irom 
lime  to  tinu'  dug  up  and  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
ari'  germinating  into  thought,  and  ac(piiring  motive  power  ovc'r 
the  MUitiments. 

Tlioe  mischiefs  are,  however,  light,  compared  with  the  evil 
of  training  young  ])eople  to  the  vulgar  habit  of  asking  concern¬ 
ing  all  that  comes  before  them,  even  when  it  presents  itself  to 
their  most  spiritual  perceptions, — What  shall  1  get  by  it  j" — the 
miserabh'  ( hii  bono  in  its  most  miserable  form, — the  Cui  bone 
mihi 

I  lu‘ nobb*  abaiulonineiit  which  ^Irs.  Drowning  enjoins  with 
respect  to  literature,  applies  equally  well  to  learning: — 

I»c  iu)t  iuv?ciicroiis.  even  to  a  book, 

In  ealeulating  profits,— so  mncli  help 
l>v  so  much  reading.  It  is  rather  wlien 
\\  e  gloriously  lorget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-lbnvanl,  headlong,  into  a  hook  s  protbund, 
bnpa^sioiK'd  lor  its  beauty,  and  salt  of  truth, 
iis  then  we  get  llie  right  good  fi’om  a  hook. 

1  he  next  popular  theory  ot  edueation,  to  whieli  wo  arc  in- 
t  lined  to  gi\o  the  name  ot  iidlaey,  is,  the  undue  im])ortaiice  attri¬ 
buted  to  knowledge,  as  distingaished  Irom  mental  training  and 
disiipli  ie.  A  gloat  deal  has  been  said  tor  and  against  Hie  long¬ 
est, iblisbed  eusiom  ed  making  classic's  and  matbcmatics  the  main 
ba.MS  of  School  instruction.  Amidst  all  the  coiitroversv,  we  have 
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never  seen  the  vital  point  of  the  (piestion  touched.  It  is,  that 
j  they  are  /io/  hnowledijc.  The  one  study  is  pure  exercise,  absolutely 
I  abstract.  The  other  is  exercise  on  the  ideal.  Tliis  is  the  true 
I  jTroiiiid  on  wliich  our  ancestors  in  ihcir  u  isdoin  selected  tliein, 
and  on  which  the  highest  seats  of  learning  retain  them,  as  the 
'  almost  exclusive  basis  of  education,  in  opposition  to  the  realistic 
tendencies  of  modern  educationists. 

“  Knowledge  pulieth  u}),'”  but  disciplinary  exercise  traineth 
lip.  This  pulling  up  is  a  manifest  characteristic  of  the  education 
most  commended  at  present  ;  and  we  must  ])ronounce  a  taste  for 
the  inilated  forms  of  youthful  intelligmicc'  a  most  ])ernicious 
error.  AVitness,  the  exultation  with  u’hich  Mr.  Kusl.in  S  US 
to  listen  to  the  utterances  ol*  his  amateur  ])upils,  as  tlu'y  bandy 
words  with  him  on  the  “  J^thics  oi‘  Dust,”  with  an  unreserve  and 
irreverence,  which  no  intellectual  brilliancy  can  rimder  becoming 
in  voung  ladies. 

ft  O 

Let  grow  trom  more  to  inoro, 

I)Ut  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 

Another  semtiment,  which  ])revails  at  ])resent,  and  which  W(' 
take  exception  tigainst  as  a  fallacy,  is,  the  over-estimati'  of  tlu* 
professional  in  comparison  with  the  natural  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion.  AVo  account  the  natural  atfections  and  the  discipliiu'  nf  tin* 
family  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  arrangements  lor  training 
u])  children  in  the  way  they  should  go;  and  it  creates  in  us  the 
sadness,  with  which  one  sees  something  beautiful  and  sacrial 
des])ised,  when  we  see  parents  overlooking  the  precious  opjior- 
tunities  of  education  which  God  and  nature  have'  put  into  their 
hands,  and  throwing  all  the  ('nergy,  born  of  their  love  and  tluar 
sense  of  res])on>ibility,  into  the  impiiry  lor  erudite  masters  and 
accomplished  governesses  ;  talking  ol*  high  classical  attainments 
and  perfect  Parisian  accent,  as  if  these  were  the  panacea  l‘or 
whose  sake  tlu'ir  children  must  quit  the  dear  delights  of  home, 
and  form,  or  rather  be  formed  into,  associations  which  at  best 
are  incomparably  inferior,  as  means  of  true  development,  to 
the  natural  subjection  to  parental  authority,  and  the  amenities  of 
family  life. 

The  proposition, — “  Tt  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  educiito  their 
‘  children,^ — is  in  danger  of  being  ignored  ;  and  its  ])laco  usurj)cd 
by  the  ])oor  substitute*, —  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  ]>rovide 
education  for  their  children  ;  or,  as  it  is  usually  put,  “  to  give 
their  children  the  best  possible  advantages  of  education  and 
and  to  tiiis  form  of  the  pro])osition  we  have  iio  objection  wlicn 
its  predicate  is  not  conlined  to  identity  with  the  other,  when 
“  the  best  advantages'^  are  not  understood  as  exclusively  profes- 
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cure  that  tlieir  cliildreii,  especially  tlioir  girls,  are  not  stimulated 
to  such  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  us  shall  make 
them  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  home-life,  selfishly  expectant 
that  family  plans  must  be  adjusted  to  school  engagements,  or 
happy  in  the  evasion  of  family  duties  and  amenities,  provided 
only  that  school  lessons  are  performed. 

A  great  stimulus  lias  been  given  to  school  education  by  tlie 
( )xford  and  (  ambridge  Local  Examinations ;  a  stimulus  to 
high  and  accurate  scliolarship,  tlie  value  of  which  it  would  lu* 
(liilicult  to  over-estimate.  The  sense  of  power  which  tin* 
successful  struggle  imparts  is  aline  thing  for  a  boy  ;  and  the 
public  recognition  by  University  authority  of  a  creditable  point 
reached,  is  a  firm  stepping-stone  to  further  labours  [ind 
successes.  The  advantage,  however,  is  not.  without  its  dan¬ 
gers.  In  the  case  of  their  boys,  jiareiits  need  to  watch  with 
jealous  eye  lest  it  should  overtask  the  powers  at  too  tender  an 
ag(‘,  and  lest  it  should  tempt  to  a  galvanic  effort  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  leave  the  youth  to  a  reaction  more  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  than  slower  progress,  even  when  the  triumph  of  success 
is  thrown  into  the  scale. 

And,  because  of  these  dangers,  we  cannot  look  witii  compla¬ 
cency  on  the  measure,  which  has  opened  University  exami¬ 
nations  to  girls.  For,  the  evils  possible  to  boys,  and  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  consequence,  are  imminent  in  the  case  of  girls, 
and  fatal  to  their  natural  charm  and  dignity;  whilst  the 
advantages,  umpiestionable  for  boys,  are  very  dubious  with 
regard  to  girls. 

AlissCobbe,  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
asks  all  England,  “  If  a  high  education  is  to  be  desired  for 
“women,  ought  it  not  to  be  sought  in  those?  same  University 
“studies  and  lionouis,  whicli  have  proved  so  efficacious  in  the 
“case  of  men? ’’  And  the  only  objection  she  anticipates  to  an 
enthusiastic  allirinative,  she  puts  on  belialf  of  her  iniagincd 
opponent,  thus  :  “  A  higli  education  may  be  desirable  lor  women, 
“  but  not  a  University  education  ;  for  that  would  be  to  assimilate 
“  the  training  of  the  two  sexes,  and  any  step  in  sintli  a  direction 
“  must  be  fatal,  as  tending  to  obliterate  the  natural  differences 
“between  them.”  Then,  she  proceeds  to  combat  this  objection 
with  a  seriousness  and  eloquence,  of  which  it  certainly  is  not 
worthy.  Every  one,  capable  of  tliought  on  the  subject,  knows 
that  nature  is  stronger  than  education,  and  will  concur  at  once 
in  her  argument  that,  “  assimilation  of  the  highest  truths  by  the 
“  female  mind,’^  will  never  make  that  mind  masculine,  or,  as 
she  expresses  it,  “  can  bring  only  the  result  which  the  law  of 
“  nature  designed — a  true  woman.’’ 
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AVo  are,  however,  very  far  from  agreement  with  Miss  Cohbe, 
when,  liaving  elfectively  answered  an  argument,  which  she 
erroneouslv  accounts  the  most  likely  to  be  brought  against  the 
advocated  Uieory,  she  goes  on  to  say :  ‘‘  To  bring  woman’s  edu- 
“cation  out  of  the  stage  of  imperfection  in  which  it  stops,  it 
“  seems  I'vidi'iit  that  some  test  and  standard  of  perfection  is 
“  ncedl*ul ;  tliis  test  must  make  the  goal  to  which  women  will 
“  strive,  as  ensuring  some  sort  of  prize.”  The  prize  proposed  is 
— “  sucli  i)ublic  recognition  of  it,”  (the  arrival  at  the  goal),  “as 
“  sliall  make  it  available  for  all  future  purposes.”  “  Academical 
“  lioiiours,”  she  thinks,  “  would  atford  a  sufficient  motive  and 
“stimulus  for  thorough,  accurate,  and  sustained  study,  by 
“  voung  women  past  mere  girlhood.”  The  raising  for  ail 
“  \vomen,  the  standard  of  education,  would  accrue  from  this 
“o]Kmiiig  to  them,  the  benefit  of  University  education.” 

Wi'  fiillv  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a  high  standard  of 
icmale  education,  and  we  recognise  that  classics  iind  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  great  basis  of  Uiiiversitv  education,  arc  also  the  best 
basis  for  the  education  of  women,  but  we  entirelv  dissent  from 
li(‘r  verdict  that  this  ‘•public  recognition,”  this  “striving  for 
“  honours,”  is  an  incentive  naturally  attractive  to  a  woman,  or, 
tliat  it  is  in  anv  wav  desirable  that  it  should  become  so.  Un  the 
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conlrarv,  we  think  it  is  unattractive  to  her  just  in  proportion 
as  sin*  is  “  a  true  woman,”  and  that  in  proportion  as  she  may 
lend  herself  to  such  an  incentive,  she  will  lose  the  womanliness 
which  is  her  essential  blessedness,  and  her  social  cliarm.  It  is 
not  the  part  of  “a  true  woman,”  to  lift  up  her  voice  in  the  great 
halls  ol  learning,  to  ])roclaim  her  personal  achievements  and 
perfections,  educational  or  other. 

A  or  is  the  pursuit  of  academic  distinction  more  apjDropriate 
to  the  peculiar  faculties,  than  it  is  to  the  instinctive  tastes  of 
woman.  Her  best  distinctive  powers  consist  in  a  quick  observa¬ 
tion,  and  ready  susceptibility  to  the  real  character  of  all  that 
]>resents  itself  to  her  ever-prompt  attention.  Isolation,  is 
annihilation  to  lier  best  endowments.  Devoted  concentration 
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on  learning,  and  the  halo  of  publicly- recognised  success,  alike 
tend  to  isolation.  Ilicv  create  habits  which  remove  her  from 


the  region  where  her  powers  find  natural  food  and  stimulant, 
and  coniine  her  to  a  sphere  where  her  best  capabilities  are  in¬ 
active,  and  she  is  (lej)endent  on  the  laborious  exercise  of  inferior 
laeulties.  I  ho  results  may’ be  more  definite,  more  capable  of 
regl^trati(>n,  and  honoraiy  reward  ;  but  they’’  arc  incomparably' 
less  valuable'  in  ihemsolvf's:  mirl  loco 


[ess  \aluahl('  in  themselves,  and  less  enriching  to  the  soul. 

Ilem'e,  espt'ciallv  in  its  application  to  female  education,  v 
[daci'  the  o\er-estimatiou  of  the  professional  in  comparison  oftli 
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Female  Filacafion. 
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natural  appliances,  among  tlio  fallacies  of  the  day.  Our  daughters 
will  not  be  better  educated,  that  is,  they  will  not  be  better  trained 
to  develop  their  natural  power  and  beauty,  but  are  in  danger  of 
having  that  grafted  on  their  cliaracter,  which  is  neither  natural 
nor  beaut ihil,  it  we  allow  them  to  contemn  the  sweet  duties  and 
amenities  of  liome-life,  and  sacrifice  tlie  enjoyments  incident  to 
their  age  and  sex,  for  tlie  exciting  ‘‘strife  ibr  lionours.” 

Whilst  deprecating  the  stimulus  of  contest,  with  public, 
recognition  ol  its  success  as  unnatural  and  unwliolesonie  Ibi* 
gills,  0  place  a  ^ery  higli  value  on  the  stimulus  tliey  creat(' 
for  themselves  when  learning  in  numbers;  and  we  look  upon 
the  supposed  advantage  ot  educating  girls  under  one  governess 
at  home,  a  which  jme vails  so  extensively  now — as  most  un¬ 

satisfactory.  The  plan,  under  the  most  favourable  eircumstances, 
can  furnish  only  very  limited  advantages,  whilst  serious  dis¬ 
advantages  are  inevitable.  The  best  (pialified  governesses  do 
not  care  to^  limit  their  range  or  their  rewards  to  the  narrow 
])recincts  of  one  family,  and  the  most  gifted  ladies  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  but  feel  themselves  too  “cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined” 
tc)  accomplisli  satisfictory  results.  The  reiterated  action  of  one 
mind  on  one  other,  day  by  day,  in  all  its  mental  pursuits,  is 
uiiliealthy,  and  tends  by  its  monotony  to  de])ression  and  languor 
rather  than  to  elasticity  and  development.  d’Jiis  will  l)e  the  ('fleet, 
eu'ii  supposing  the  character  ol  the  directing  mind  is  of  tlu' 
higlicst,  and  granting  a  degree  of  congeniality  between  govc'r- 
ncss  aiul  pupil,  iliesc  conditions,  are  howc'ver,  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  ;  for  the  positioii  of  a  family  governess  is  not  favoui’able 
to  the  development  ot  high  excellence,  and  in  the  abs('nc(' of 
these  conditions  the  plan  is  not  merely  negatively,  but  ijositivelv 
objectionable. 

Ihen,  though  the  family  governess  has  few  pupils  (notan 
aclvantage)  they  are  all  at  different  stages  of  advancement, 
which  makes  her  labour  too  severe  to  be  prosecuted  with  much 
elasticity  of  spirit,  and  it  gives  no  opportunity  for  the  sympathy, 
the  public  opinion,  or  the  competition  so  valuable  in  a  class. 

Our  boys  soon  escape  from  the  dulness  of  the  family  school- 
loom,  but  tlie  poor  girls  remain  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
too  often  indifferent  to  their  lessons,  which  have  afforded  them 
neither  pleasure  nor  proHt,  and  arc  then  sent  to  school,  to  have 
f  iat  “  finished,”  which  has  newer  been  begun,  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the^  very  superior  instruction  usually  given  in 

our  first-class  ladies’  school,  for  want  of  needful  jireliniinarv 
training.  • 

U  has  orten  been  inatlor  of  wonder  with  us,  that  tlic  ladies 
who  liave  exeided  themselves  so  nobly  and  suceessfully  to  pro- 
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vide  roinunerativo  occupation  for  their  own  sex,  siiould  have 
made  so  little  of  the  profession  of  governess — the  most  natural 
and  most  covctable  of  all  female  professions.  They  have  indi¬ 
rectly  benetited  it  by  enticing  from  its  ranks  numbers  who  had 
no  other  pretension  to  be  included  in  them  than  the  necessity 
of  earning  a  living.  But  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  well- 
organized  scheme  for  the  appropriation  to  themselves  of  the 
labour  and  emoluments  of  educating  their  own  sex.  We  can¬ 
not  speak  statistically,  but  after  extensive  observation  and 
(‘iKjuiry,  wo  vontnoc  to  oj'/fooss  it  ns  (i  poohu1)ihti/  thut  t/u'cc-foKrtlia 
(tf‘  (Iw  omohnnentH  rcn/'cod  tty  the  ednoalion  of  yirh  in  London  are 
(i/tpropriated  by  yonthincn.  In  the  first -clasn  schools  at  the  ff  ost 
End,  and  other  environs,  the  hlyhest  institution  for  education  which 
exists  for  oiir  danyhters — what  Eton  and  Kugby  are  for  our  sons, 
— the  work  of  the  lady  ]a'oprietor  and  of  her  resident  assistants  is 
saftservient  to  that  if  the  gentlemen  professors,  and  the  ladies'  remu¬ 
neration  for  their  labour  is  meagre  in  comparison  with  theirs. 
Whilst  ladies  are  complaining  of  the  want  of  professional 
occupation,  and  trying  to  establisli  a  footing  in  the  medical  and 
legal  faculties  ;  a  very  large  number  of  masters  are  earning  the 
means  of  supporting  tliemselves  and  their  families  in  comfort 
and  dignity,  from  the  proceeds  of  their  teaching  in  ladies’ 
schools.  AVe  wonder  that  ladies  do  not  set  themselves  to  appro¬ 
priate  this  rich  emolument,  to  which  they  have  so  natural  a 
claim.  The  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  rich  field  of  labour,  are 
by  no  means  ot‘  such  high  attainment  in  their  several  depart¬ 
ments  that  ladies  could  not  hope  to  reach  it.  If  they  would 
onlv  effect  a  systematic  division  of  labour,  which  for  some  rea- 
son,  inexplicable  by  as,  seems  never  to  have  been  attempted 
among  governesses,  by  qualifying  themselves  severally  as  pro¬ 
lessors  ol  history,  literature,  science,  classics,  mathematics,  &c., 
they  would  I'asily  become  better  tpialified  professors  than  the 
gentlemen  who  now  monopolize  their  legitimate  position.  For 
the  work  ot  teaching  the  young,  nature  has  endowed  woman 
with  incomparably  better  gifts  than  man.  And,  there  are 
numerous  extensive  fields  of  intellectual  work  to  be  lilled  by 
men  belore  that  ot  teaching  in  girls’  schools  is  submitted  to, 
which  will  occupy  all  but  third  or  fourth  rate  labourers ;  whilst 
the  most  gilted  women  can  find  few  occupations  more  dignitied 
or  more  remunerative. 

A  great  dilliculty  in  the  way  of  ladies  assuming  the  position 
of  qiialitied  protessors  ot  single  branches  of  education,  is  the 
aiduous  labour  attending  tlie  prosecution  of  professional  duty 
111  ditferent  and  distant  localities.  The  gentleman  who  goes 
from  school  to  school  giving  his  hour’s  lesson  or  lecture  at  each, 
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is  subjected  to  a  degree  of  fatigue  and  exposure  very  undesirable 
for  a  lady. 

The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  any  attempt  to  rescue  our 
girls  from  the  dull  inanity  of  the  family  school- room,  and  give 
them  the  stimulus  of  a  class,  with  the  advantage  of  variety  of 
instruction  from  different  professors.  It  involves  a  daily  walk 
or  drive,  which  is  attended  with  inconveniences,  some  of  them  of 
a  serious  kind.  Of  the  three  courses,  liow  ever,  o])eii  for  choice, — 
the  separation  from  home  whilst  they  are  yet  children, — the  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  ‘‘  perpetual  dropping  ”  from  the  same  mind 
on  every  subject,  and  that  mind  by  no  means  of  a  liigh  order  or 
superior  cultivation, — or  the  sending  them  out  daily  for  instruc¬ 
tion, — the  last  appears  to  us,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  incom¬ 
parably  the  least  objectionable.  Perhaps  when  governesses 
effect  a  better  division  of  labour,  we  may  be  able  to  give  our 
girls  and  young  boys  a  succession  of  visiting  governesses  ;  or  by 
the  extensive  formation  of  morning  classes,  by  ladies  in  their 
own  houses, — where  they  would  employ  lady  professors  for  the 
several  departments  of  instruction,  and  see  that  the  several 
studies  are  duly  ])roportioned, — we  may  secure  a  much  better 
education  than  can,  on  any  plan,  be  given  at  home.  Ilalf-a- 
dozen  families,  in  near  locality,  would  supply  the  clientele  for 
one  such  establishment,  at  not  much  more  expense  than  they 
would  each  provide  themselves  with  a  governess ;  whilst  the  six 
ladies  would  be  occupied  in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to 
health,  enjoyment,  and  dignity. 

The  preference  of  home-education,  conducted  by  one  gover¬ 
ness  only,  is  the  last  of  the  popular  fallacies  in  education,  on 
which  we  shall  at  present  expatiate. 
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FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.* 

rPIIK  author  of  Adam  Bede  is  careful  of  a  reputation.  George 
i  Eliot  (Iocs  not  pour  works  from  the  press  with  the  fatal 
facility  of  many  writers  of  the  time,  whose  names  began  to 
(Uiierge  about  tlie  period  that  great  popularity  was  first  achieved. 
The  Volumes  before  us,  like  their  predecessors,  are  careful 
studies  of  English  life  and  character,  and  perfect  and  beautiful 
as  Romola  was,  we  are  very  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  the  well- 
known  old  Loamshire  again — in  the  life  of  old  English  villages 
and  country  towns.  The  introduction  strikes  the  chord  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  book,  in  the  vivid  description  of  a  journey  on  the 
old  Ihiglish  stage-coach,  and  the  stories  and  scenes  on  its  box, 
“  eno\igh  to  make  episodes  lor  a  modern  Odf/sscf/  ;  ’’  ‘‘the  morn- 
“  ing  silvering  the  meadows,  with  their  long  lines  of  bushy 
“  willows  marking  the  watercourses,  or  burnishing  the  golden 
“  corn-ricks,  clustered  near  the  long  roofs  of  some  midland 
“  homestead;  ’’  “  tiie  full-uddered  cows  driven  from  their  pas- 
“  turc  to  the  ('arly  milking  ;  “the  shepherd,  head  servant  of 
“  the  farm,  who  drove  them,  his  sheep-dog  following  with  a 
“  heedless  unoilicial  air  as  of  a  beadle  in  umlress  ;  “  the  bushy 

“  hedgerows  wasting  tlie  land  Avith  their  straggling  beauty, 
“  shrouding  tlu'  grassy  borders  ot  the  pastures  with  cat-kined 
“  hazels,  and  tossing  their  long  blackberry  branches  on  the  corn- 
“  fields  :  ”  pictures,  not  so  pleasant,  of  the  “hamlet,  seeming  to 
“  lie  away  from  everything  but  its  own  patch  of  earth  and  sky, 
“  away  irom  the  parish  ehurch  by  long  fields  and  green  lanes, 
“  away  from  all  intereourse  except  that  of  tramps.  If  its  face 
“  could  be  s('en,  it  Avas  most  likely  dirty  ;  but  the  dirt  AA^as  Pro- 
“  testant  dirt,  and  the  big,  bohl,  gin-breathing  tramps  Avere 
Protestant  trani])s.  They  were  saA'ed  frcjin  the  excesses  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  by  not  knoAving  hoAV’  to  read  :  they  AA^ere  kept  safely 
in  the  nu  media  of  inditference,  and  could  Iuia’c  registered 
themselves  in  the  eeiisus  by  a  big  black  mark  as  members  of  the 
t  hurch  ot  England.’’  Rut  there  Avere  “  trim  cheerful  Aullagcs 
too,  Avith  the  neat  or  handsome  parsonage,  and  the  grey  church 

l  ehx  Ilolfj  the  liiidiad.  By  George  Eliot,  Author  of  “  Aduin  Bede,” 
&c.,  &c.  lu  three  \oluines.  William  Blackwood. 
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in  the  midst ;  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  the  blacksmith’s  anvil,  the 
“  patient  cart-horses  waiting  at  his  door  ;  the  basket- maker  peel- 
“  iiig  his  willow- wands  in  tlie  sunshine,  the  wheelwright  putting 
“  tlie  last  touch  to  a  blue  cart  witli  rod  wheels  ;  here  and  there  a 
‘‘  cottage  with  bright  transparent  windows,  showing  pots  full  of 
“  blooming  balsams  or  geraniums,  and  little  gardens  in  front 
‘‘  all  double  daisies  or  dark  walltlowers  ;  at  the  well,  clean  and 
“  comely  women  carrying  yoked  buckets,  and  towards  the  Free 
‘‘  School  small  Britons  dawdling  on,  and  handling  their  marbles 
in  the  pockets  of  unpatehed  corduroys  adorned  with  brass 
buttons;  or,  into  other  neighbourhoods,  where  “  the  cottages 
and  the  small  children  were  dirty,  for  the  languid  mothers 
“  gave  their  strength  to  the  loom  ;  ])ious  Dissenting  women,  per- 
‘‘  haps,  who  took  life  patiently,  and  thought  that  salvation  de- 
pended  chietly  on  predestination,  and  not  at  all  on  cleanliness.” 
“  Gables  of  Dissenting  chapels  make  a  visible  sign  of  religion, 
and  meeting-})laccs  counterbahince  the  ale-house,  even  in 
“  hamlets,  or  towns.  The  busy  scenes  of  the  shuttle  and  the 
“  wheel,  the  roaring  furnace,  the  shaft,  and  the  pulleys  seem  to 
“  make  crowded  nests  in  the  midst  of  the  large-s])aeed,  slow- 
“  moving  life  of  homesteads,  and  far-away  cottages  and  oak- 
‘‘  sheltered  parks.  Jjooking  at  the  dwellings  scattered  amongst 
the  woody  tlatsand  the  ploughed  uplands,  under  the  low  grey 
sky,  which  overhung  them  with  an  unchanging  stillness,  as 
if  Time  itself  were  pausing,  it  was  easy  for  the  traveller  to 
“  conceive  that  town  and  country  had  no  pulse  in  common.” 
Such  MM)rds  as  these  are  ])ictnres,  and  call  up  instantly  the  fail- 
landscape  to  the  eye.  Here  is  a  perfect  canvas  of  an  almost  de¬ 
serted  park  and  mansion  in  Loatnshire,  in  an  early  Autumn 
afternoon : — 


^lany  of  the  windows  had  the  shutters  closed,  and  under  the  grand 
Scotch  fir  that  stooped  towards  one  corner,  tlie  brown  lir-needles  of 
many  years  lay  in  a  small  stone  balcony  in  front  of  two  such  darkened 
windows.  All  round,  hotli  near  and  far,  there  were  grand  trees,  motion¬ 
less  in  the  still  sunshine,  and,  like  all  large  motionless  things,  seeming 
to  add  to  the  stillness.  Jleie  and  there  a  leaf  lluttered  down  ;  petals 
fell  in  a  silent  shower ;  a  heavy  moth  lloated  by,  and,  Avheii  it  settled, 
seemed  to  fall  wearily ;  the  tiny  birds  alighted  on  the  walks,  and 
hopped  about  in  perfect  tranquillity  ;  even  a  stra)’  rabbit  sat  nibbling  a 
leaf  that  was  to  its  liking,  in  the  middle  of  a  grassy  space,  with  an  air 
that  seemed  (juite  impudent  in  so  timid  a  creature.  No  sound  was  to 
he  heard  louder  than  a  sleepy  hum,  and  the  soft  monotony  of  running 
water  hurrying  on  to  tlie  river  that  divided  the  park. 

We  have  set  before  our  readers  the  kind  of  scenic  life  spread 
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over  these  volumes.  English  life  in  the  midland  counties  thirty 
years  since,  soon  after  that  period  when  our  forefathers  played 
at  whist,  ate  and  drank  generously,  and  praised  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  war  as  keeping  up  prices  and  religion.  The  author  is  a 
perfect  artist.  Every  picture,  every  sentence  carries  its  distinct 
intention,  compared  with  this  careful  and  painful  delineation, 
the  canvases  of  most  of  our  novelists  are  poor  smudges,  or 
patches  ot  gaudy,  glaring,  unmeaning  colour.  The  volumes 
are  richly  freighted  with  thought,  and  observation,  and  mani¬ 
fold  knowledge,  all  put  into  a  style  of  delightful  unity  and 
beauty. 

•  Thus  the  volumes  are  rather  a  succession  of  studies,  and  the 
novel  is  a  novel  of  character.  The  reader  is  interested  in  the 


story,  not  on  account  of  any  appeal  made  to  his  diseased  and 
morbid,  or  excited  sensations  ;  if  it  is  not  wanting  in  gleams  ol 
strong  passion,  as  in  the  romance  of  the  life  ot  the  llev.  Ilufus 
Lyon  ;  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  and  stilling  as  a  picture,  and 
many  of  the  pictures  hang  in  the  pages,  like  the  old  characters 
in  the  frames  of  Butler  or  Jlisliop  Earle.  Here  is  such 


A  portrait  of  an  old  Fngliah  rector. — The  Itevereiul  John  Liiigou 
became  very  taikative  over  liis  second  bottle  of  port,  which  was  opened 
on  his  nephew’s  arrival.  He  was  not  curious  about  the  manners  of 
Smyrna,  or  about  Harold’s  exj)erience,  but  he  unbosomed  himself  very 
freely  as  to  what  be  himself  liked  and  disliked,  which  of  the  farmers 
he  suspected  of  killing  the  foxes,  what  game  he  had  bagged  that  very 
morning,  what  spot  he  would  recommend  as  a  new  cover,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  flatness  of  all  existing  sport  compared  with  cock-fighting, 
under  which  Old  England  had  been  prosperous  and  glorious,  while,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  it  had  gained  little  by  the  abolition  of  a  practice 
which  sharpened  the  faculties  ot  men,  gratified  the  instincts  of  the 
fowl,  and  carried  out  the  designs  of  heaven  in  its  admirable  device  of 
spurs. 

#  *  ♦  *  * 

The  Hector  of  Little  Treby  had  been  a  favourite  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A  clergyman  thoroughly 
unclerical  in  his  habits  had  a  piquancy  about  him  which  made  him  a 
sort  of  practical  joke.  He  had  always  been  called  Jack  Lingon,  or 
Parson  Jack — sometimes,  in  older  and  less  serious  days,  even  Cock- 
fighling  Jack.”  He  swore  a  little  when  the  point  of  a  joke  seemed  to 
demand  it,  and  was  fond  of  w'earing  a  coloured  bandaua  tied  loosely 
over  his  cravat,  together  with  large  brown  leather  leggings;  lie  spoke 
in  a  pi6iy  tamiliar  way  that  people  could  understand,  and  had  none  of 
that  trigid  mincingness  called  dignity,  which  some  have  thought  a 
peculiar  clerical  disease.  In  fact  he  was  a  charicter  ” — something 
cheerful  to  think  of,  not  entirely  out  of  connection  wdth  Sunday  and 
sermons.  And  it  seemed  in  keeping  that  he  should  have  turned  sharp 
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round  in  politics,  his  opinions  being  only  ])art  of  the  excellent  joke 
called  Parson  Jack.  When  his  red  eagle  face  and  white  hair  were  seen 
on  the  platform,  the  Dissenters  hardly  cheered  this  questionable  Radi¬ 
cal  ;  but  to  make  amends,  all  the  Tory  farmers  gave  him  a  friendly 
“  hurray.”  Let’s  hear  wdiat  old  Jack  will  say  for  himself,”  was  the 
predominant  feeling  among  them  ;  “  he’ll  have  something  funny  to 
say.  I’ll  bet  a  penny.” 

Wo  can  remember  the  times  when  such  rectors  formed  the 
average  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  beneath  such  spiritual  leadership,  Dissent  became 
a  necessity,  if  men  were  to  have  religious  leadership  and  guidance 
at  all,  they  fitted  into  the  theory  of  a  political  church,  they 
made  profession  of  little  beyond  their  faithfulness  to  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  scheme  framed  to  keep  out  tlie  (\itho1ics,  and  to  keep  down 
Dissenters.  Upon  this  principle,  the  llev.  John  Eingon,  when  the 
Catholic  Phnancipation  Act  passed,  and  the  Reform  liill,  found 
himself  able  to  turn  radical,  said,  “If  the  mob  canT  be  turned 
“  back,  a  man  of  family  must  try  and  head  the  mob,  and  save  a 
“  few  homes  and  hearths ;  ”  so  he  stands  by  his  radical  nephew, 
Harold  Traiisome,  “  1^11  stand  by  you,  I’ve  no  great  interest; 
“  I’m  a  poor  parson.  I’ve  been  forced  to  give  up  hunting ;  my 
“  pointers,  and  a  glass  of  good  wdne,  are  the  only  decencies  be- 
“  coming  my  station  that  I  can  allow  myself.”  Truly,  all  is  this 
tolerably  severe  satire  ;  but  not  beyond  the  truth,  we  well  know  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  original  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lingon  now ;  but  we  suspect  the  more  immediate  original 
would  be  found  in  a  well-known  and  most  wealthy  rector  in 
Cambridgeshire.  We  must  give  the  companion  portrait  of  the 
little  Nonconformist  minister  of  Treby — the  Rev.  Rufus  Lyon. 

Mr.  Lyon  lived  in  a  small  house,  not  quite  so  good  as  the  parish 
clerk’s,  adjoining  the  entry  which  led  to  the  Chapel  Yard.  The  new 
prosperity  of  Dissent  at  Treby  had  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  chapel, 
which  absorbed  all  extra  funds  and  left  none  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  minister’s  income.  He  sat  this  morning,  as  usual,  in  a  low  up¬ 
stairs  room,  called  his  study,  which,  by  means  of  a  closet  capable  of 
holding  his  bed,  served  also  as  a  sleeping-room.  The  book-shelves  did 
not  suffice  for  his  store  of  old  books,  which  lay  about  him  in  piles  so 
arranged  as  to  leave  narrow  lanes  between  them ;  for  the  minister  was 
much  given  to  walking  about  during  his  hours  of  meditation,  and  very 
narrow  passages  would  serve  for  liis  small  legs,  unencumbered  by  any 
other  draper}'  than  his  black  silk  stockings  and  the  flexible,  though 
prominent,  bows  of  black  ribbon  that  tied  his  knee-breeches.  He  was 
walking  about  now,  with  his  hands  clasped  him,  an  attitude  in  which 
his  body  seemed  to  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  his  head  as  the 
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lower  part  of  a  stone  Hermes  bears  to  the  carven  image  that  crowns  it. 
His  face  looked  old  and  worn,  yet  the  curtain  of  hair  that  fell  from  his 
bald  crown  and  hung  about  his  neck  retained  much  ot  its  original 
auburn  tint,  and  his  large,  brown,  shortsighted  eyes  were  still  clear  and 
bright.  At  the  first  glance,  every  one  thought  him  a  very  odd-looking 
rustv  old  man  ;  the  frce-school  bovs  otten  hooted  alter  him,  and  called 
him*“  Kevelutions  ;  ”  and  to  many  respectable  Church  people,  old  Lyon’s 
little  legs  and  large  head  seemed  to  make  Dissent  additionally  prepos¬ 
terous.  But  he  was  too  shortsighted  to  notice  tliose  who  tittered  at 
him — too  absent  from  the  world  of  small  tacts  and  petty  impulses  in 
which  titterers  live.  With  Satan  to  argue  against  on  matters  of  vital 
experience  as  w*ell  as  of  church  government,  w  ith  great  texts  to  medi¬ 
tate  on,  which  seemed  to  get  deeper  as  he  tried  to  fathom  them,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  retlect  what  sort  of  image  his  small  person 
made  on  the  retina  of  a  light-minded  beholder.  The  good  Kutus  had 
his  ire  and  his  egoism  ;  but  they  existed  only  as  the  red  heat  which 
gave  force  to  his  belief  and  his  teaching.  He  was  susceptible  concern¬ 
ing  the  true  ofiice  of  deacons  in  tlie  primitive  church,  and  his  small 
nervous  body  was  jarred  from  head  to  foot  by  the  concussion  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  which  he  saw  no  answ’er.  In  fact,  the  only  moments  when  he 
could  be  said  to  be  reallv  conscious  of  his  bodv,  were  when  he  trembled 
under  the  pri'ssure  of  some  agitating  thought. 

He  was  meditating  on  the  text  for  his  Sunday  morning  sermon ; 
“And  all  the  people  said.  Amen’’ — a  mere  mustard-seed  of  a  text, 
which  had  split  at  first  only  into  tw’o  divisions,  “  AVhat  was  said,”  and 
“Who  said  it;”  but  these  were  growing  into  a  many-branched  dis¬ 
course',  and  the  preacher’s  eyes  dilated,  and  a  smile  played  about  his 
mouth  till,  as  his  manner  was,  when  he  felt  happily  inspired,  he  lunl 
begun  to  utter  his  thoughts  aloud  in  the  varied  measure  and  cadence 
habitual  to  him,  changing  from  a  rapid  but  distinct  undertone  to  a  loud 
emphatic  rallentando. 

My  brethren,  do  yon  think  that  great  shout  was  raised  in  Israel  by 
each  man’s  waiting  to  say  ‘  amen  ’  till  his  neighbours  had  said  amen 
Do  you  think  there  wdll  ever  bo  a  great  shout  for  the  right — the  shout 
ot  a  nation  us  ol  one  man,  rounded  and  w  hole,  like  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  that  bound  together  all  the  listeners  of  earth  and  heaven — if 
every  C  hristian  ot  you  peeps  round  to  sec  what  his  neighbours  in  good 
coats  are  doing,  or  else  puts  his  hat  before  his  face  that  he  mav  shout 
and  never  be  heard  .'  But  this  is  what  you  do  :  when  the  servant  of 
(lOvl  stands  up  to  deliver  his  message,  do  you  lay  voiir  souls  beneath 
the  \N  ord  as  you  set  out  your  plants  beneath  the  tailing  rain  '?  Xo  ; 
one  of  you  sends  his  eyes  to  all  corners,  he  v«mothershis  soul  with  small 
Questions  ‘  hat  docs  brother  think?’  ‘Is  this  doctrine  high 
enough  for  brother  Z.  ?  ‘  ill  the  church  members  be  pleased  ? 

And  another - ” 

Here  the  door  was  oper.tM.  and  o.d  Lyd  ly,  the  nini^tcr’s  servant, 
put  in  her  head  to  say,  in  a  tone  ct  despondency,  finisliing  with  a  groan, 

Here  is  Mr?.  Holt  wautinij  to  speak  to  vou;  she  savs  she  comes  out 
of  season,  but  she’s  in  trouble.” 
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That  perfect  clearness  of  outline  united  to  that  fine  truthful¬ 
ness  of  tint  and  tone,  which  we  have  before  remarked  in  this 
writers  works,  meets  us  here,  and  whether  the  characters  arc 
introduced  as  portraits,  or  parts  of  scenes,  they  arc  equally 
admirable.  The  writer  glides  to  and  fro  with  quiet  but  real 
dramatic  strength,  recording  the  conversations  of  many  com¬ 
panies,  but  with  equal  truth  to  nature,  and  the  wit  of  the  com¬ 
pany  plays  about  naturally  in  every  circle  in  the  meeting  of 
farmers  round  the  table  of  the  ordinary ;  in  the  butler^s  room  ; 
in  the  village  public  house  ;  in  the  lawyer^s  office ;  on  the  hust¬ 
ings  ;  parsons,  baronets,  labourers,  farmers ;  they  are  not  merely 
introduced  to  carry  on  the  story ;  there  is  a  living  ring  in  the 
laugh  and  the  voice ;  we  see  them  distinctly,  we  know  their 
sins  or  their  foibles.  It  is  the  same  with  the  scenery  :  the 
writer  has  studied  all,  until  the  wliole  is  re})roduced  with  a 
distinctness  which  makes  the  whole  scene  palpal)le. 

The  whole  is  a  picture  of  life,  which  is  also  a  philosophy  ;  but 
tlie  writer  who  can  conceive  such  a  character  as  Felix  Holt,  or 
such  another  as  Esther,  must  have  illustrious  conceptions  of 
what  man  and  society  might  be  ;  from  the  sedge,  and  sewerage 
of  selfishness  in  every  order  of  life,  those  strong  and  l)eautiful 
figures  rise  like  prophecies  to  the  eye.  All  life  is  not  selfishness, 
gleams  of  loveliness  and  nobility  are  not  wanting  in  any  circle 
or  scene,  they  may  relieve  even  the  flats  of  low  stupidity,  or  (he 
barren  wastes  of  disappointed  pride.  Running  through  the 
books  are  the  tones  of  the  most  tender  pathos  ;  from  some  j)oints 
of  view  we  seem  only  to  walk  among  and  to  survey  the  ruins  of 
the  heart — life  beheld  as  a  great  mistake,  a  dreary  desert  for 
the  loot,  or  a  bewildering  sand-storm  ;  life  is  disappointment, 
and  despair ;  all  turns  out  so  differently  to  the^irdent  hope  and 
the  young  imagination.  Even  children,  those  sweet  creations, 
whose  unconsciousness  and  loveliness  cheats  life  of  its  cares,  but 
perhaps  there  was  a  special  reason  why  Mrs.  Transomo  found 
such  an  experience  as,  that 

Day  utter  day,  year  after  year,  had  yielded  blanks ;  new  cares  had 
come,  bringing  other  desires  for  results  quite  beyond  her  grasp,  which 
must  also  be  watched  for  in  the  lottery ;  and  all  the  while  the  round- 
limbed  pet  had  been  growing  into  n  strong  youth,  who  liked  many 
things  better  than  his  mother’s  caresses,  and  who  liad  a  much  keener 
consciousness  of  his  independent  existence  than  of  his  relation  to  her: 
the  lizard's  egg,  that  white  rounded  passive  prettiness,  had  become  a 
brown,  darting,  determined  lizard.  The  mother's  love  is  at  first  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  delight,  blunting  all  other  sensibilities ;  it  is  an  expansion  of 
the  animal  existence ;  it  enlarges  the  imagined  range  for  self  to  move 
in  :  but  in  after  years  it  can  only  continue  to  be  joy  on  the  same  terms 
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as  other  long-lived  love — that  is,  by  much  suppression  of  self,  and 
power  of  living  in  the  experience  of  another. 

And  even  Felix  Holt  was  able  to  moralize  on  childhood,  when 
his  mother  exclaims : — 

The  Lord  above  may  know  what  you  mean  !  And  haven’t  other 
folk’s  children  a  chance  of  turning  out  good  ?  ” 

“  0,  they  grow  out  of  it  very  fast.  Here’s  Job  Tudge  now,”  said 
Felix,  turning  the  little  one  round  on  his  knee,  and  holding  his  head 
by  the  back — Job’s  limbs  will  get  lanky  ;  this  little  fist,  that  looks 
like  a  puff-ball  and  ran  hide  nothing  bigger  than  a  gooseberry,  will  get 
large  and  bony,  and  perhaps  want  to  clutch  more  than  its  share ;  these 
wide  blue  eyes  that  tell  mo  more  truth  than  Joh  knows,  w  ill  narrow 
and  narrow  and  try  to  hide  truth  that  Joh  would  be  better  without 
knowing ;  this  little  negative  nose  wdll  become  long  and  self-asserting ; 
and  this  little  tongue — put  out  thy  tongue,  Job” — Job,  awe-struck 
under  this  ceremony,  put  out  a  little  red  tongue  very  timidly — “this 
tongue,  hardly  bigger  than  a  rose-leaf,  wdll  get  large  and  thick,  wag 
out  of  season,  do  mischief,  brag  and  cant  for  gain  or  vanity,  and  cut  as 
cruelly,  for  all  its  clumsiness,  as  if  it  w’erc  a  sharp-edged  blade.  Big 

Job  will  perhaps  be  naughty - ”  As  Felix,  speaking  with  the  loud 

emphatic  distinctness  habitual  to  him,  brought  out  this  terribl}*  familiar 
word.  Job’s  sense  of  mystification  became  too  painful :  he  hung  his  lip, 
and  began  to  ciy*. 

“See  there,”  said  Mrs.  Holt,  “you’re  frightening  the  innicent  child 
with  such  talk — and  it’s  enough  to  frighten  them  that  think  themselves 
the  safest.” 

There  is  worse  than  this,  if  possible ;  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  Mrs.  Transome  did  not  take  that  course  in  life,  or  permit 
her  aflfections  to  travel  in  that  direction,  which  yields  Divine 
rest  and  satisfaction ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  heart  do  not  often  result  in  such  a  bitter  harvest  of 
weeds  as  she  gathered  into  the  garner  of  her  dreary  age;  as 
tearfully,  at  the  close,  she  exclaimed,  “  God  was  cruel  when  he 
“  made  w’omen.”  But  w’e  may  believe,  that  it  is  not  from  either 
^Irs.  Transome  or  Harold  Transome,  that  our  writer  reads  the 
‘philosophy  of  life;  yet,  probably,  life  here  is  for  the  most  part 
disappointment ;  the  noblest  are  foiled,  and  become  not  only 
martyrs,  but,  in  the  sense  of  the  world,  malefactors.  Some  evil 
power  seems  to  have  given  over  the  W’orld  and  its  heritages  to 
such  things  as  the  foolish  baronets,  and  dissipated,  fat,  or  tliuty 
rectors ;  but  a  remarkably  clear  eye  secs  something  higher  in 
human  hopes,  and  in  human  lots ;  men  and  women  are  not  all 
selfish;  divine  love  reaps  also  its  own  rew’ard,  and  “never  fails,” 
as  relix  Holt  exclaims,  when  even  the  wwst  seems  to  low’er 
over  him  : —  . 
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“  Rut  I’m  proof  a‘;:aiiist  that  word  failure.  I’ve  seen  behind  it. 
The  only  failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  he  sees  to  be  best.  As  to  just  the  amount  of  result  he  may  see 
from  his  particular  work — that’s  a  tremendous  uncertaint)’ :  the  universe 
has  not  been  arranged  for  the  gratification  of  his  feelings.  As  long  as 
a  man  sees  and  believes  in  some  great  good,  he’ll  ]>refer  working 
towards  that  in  the  way  he’s  best  fit  for,  come  what  may.  I  put  effects 
at  their  minimum,  but  I’d  rather  have  the  minimum  of  effect,  if.  it’s  of 
the  sort  I  care  for,  than  the  maximum  of  effect  I  don’t  care  for — a  lot 
of  tine  things  that  are  not  to  my  taste — and  if  they  were,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  holding  them  wliile  the  world  is  what  it  is,  are  such  as  would 
jar  on  mo  like  grating  metal.” 

Then  tho  humour,  as  we  have  said,  is  often  of  the  richest ; 
it  takes  its  broadest  grins,  of  course,  when  Mrs.  Holt,  the  mother 
of  Felix,  makes  her  appearance,  to  utter  her  altogether  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  untranslatable  speeches  ;  especially  touching 
her  indignation  on  account  of  her  son’s  delinquency  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  sell  no  more  of  the  quack  medicines  of  which  she  held 
the  patent.  ‘‘  And  when  everybody  gets  their  due,  and  people’s 
doings  are  spoke  of  on  the  liouse-tops,  as  the  Bible  says  they 
will  bo,  it’ll  be  knowm  what  I’ve  gone  through  with  those 
‘‘  medicines — the  pounding,  and  the  pouring,  and  the  letting 
stand,  and  the  weighing — up  early  and  down  late — there’s 
‘‘  nobody  knows  yet  but  One  that’s  worthy  to  know  ;  and  tho 
pasting  o’tho  printed  labels  right  side  upw’ards.”  We  may, 
however,  give  some  idea  of  the  wusdom  and  the  wit,  and  the 
good-humour  abounding,  if  we  cite  a  few  illustrations : — 

A  wasted  life  at  its  close. — ^Her  life  had  been  like  a'  spoiled  shabby 
pleasure- day,  in  which  the  music  and  the  processions  are  missed,  and 
nothing  is  left  at  evening  but  the  weariness  of  striving  after  what  has 
.been  failed. 

Professionalism. — ‘‘  But  truth-vendors  and  medicine-vendors  usually 
recommend  swallowing.  When  a  man  sees  his  livelihood  in  a  pill  or  a 
proposition,  ho  likes  to  have  orders  for  the  dose,  and  not  curious  in¬ 
quiries.” 

Life. — So  our  lives  glide  on  :  the  river  ends  w’c  don’t  know  where, 
and  the  sea  begins,  and  then  there  is  no  more  jumping  ashore. 

Beyond. — One  likes  a  ‘beyond*  everywhere. 

Uncomfortahle  piety. — **  That  is  Lyddy’s  fault,  who  sits  crying  over 
her  want  of  Christian  assurance  instead  of  brushing  your  clothes  and 
putting  out  your  clean  cravat.  She  is  always  saying  her  righteousness 
is  filthy  rags,  and  really  I  don’t  think  that  is  a  very  strong  expression 
for  it.  I’m  sure  it  is  dusty  clothes  and  furniture.” 
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The  faith  which  Our  great  faith,  ray  Esther,  ist  he  faith  of 

martyrs:  I  ^vill  not  lightly  turn  away  from  any  man  who  endures 
harshness  because  ho  will  not  lie ;  nay,  though  1  would  not  wantonly 
grasp  at  case  of  mind  through  an  arbitrary  choice  of  doctrine,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  merits  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  are  wider  than  our 
utmost  charity.  1  once  believed  otherwise — but  not  now,  not  now. 

Felix  Holt  on  right  and  wrong  ideas  in  politics.-—^'  The  way  to  get 
rid  of  folly  is  to  get  rid  of  vain  expectations,  and  of  thoughts  that 
don’t  agree  with  the  nature  of  things.  The  men  who  have  had  true 
thoughts  about  water,  and  what  it  will  do  when  it  is  turned  into 
steam  and  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  have  made  themselves 
a  great  power  in  the  world :  they  arc  turning  the  wheels  of  engines 
that  will  help  to  change  most  things.  Dut  no  engines  would  have 
done,  if  there  had  been  false  notions  about  the  way  water  would 
act.  Now,  all  the  schemes  about  voting,  and  districts,  and  annual 
rarliaments,  and  the  rest,  are  engines,  and  the  water  or  steam — the 
force  that  is  to  work  them — must  come  out  of  human  nature — cut  of 
men’s  passions,  feelings,  desires.  Whether  the  engines  will  do  good 
work  or  bad  depends  on  these  feelings ;  and  if  we  Inive  false  expecta¬ 
tions  about  men’s  characters,  we  are  very  much  like  the  idiot  who 
thinks  he’ll  carry  milk  in  a  can  without  a  bottom.  In  my  opinion,  the 
notions  about  what  mere  voting  will  do  are  very  much  of  that  sort.” 

A  worhing-inan's  idea  of  a  bishop. — “And  what’s  a  bishop  ?  A  bishop’s 
a  parson  dressed  up,  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  help  and  thow 
out  lleform  ]»ills.  And  because  it’s  hard  to  get  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  man  to  dress  himself  up  like  that,  and  do  such  Avork,  they  give 
him  a  palace  lor  it,  and  plenty  of  thousands  a-year.” 

A  Xonconfonnist  choir. — “  Brother  Xuttwood,  avc  must  be  content 
to  carry  a  thorn  in  our  sides  while  the  necessities  of  our  imperfect  state 
demand  that  there  should  be  a  body  set  apart  and  called  a  choir,  Avhose 
special  ofHce  it  is  to  lead  the  singing,  not  because  they  are  more  disposed 
to  the  devout  uplifting  of  praise,  but  because  they  are  endowed  with 
bet t IT  vocal  organs,  and  have  attained  more  of  the  musician’s  art.  Eor 
all  otiice,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  peculiar  grace,  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  diseased  organ,  seeking  to  make  itself  too  much  of  a  centre. 
J^ingors,  specially  so  called,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  anomaly 
among  us  who  seek  to  reduce  the  Church  to  its  primitive  simplicity, 
and  to  cast  away  all  that  may  obstruct  the  direct  communion  of  spirit 
with  spirit.” 

The  general  result  of  some  college  trainings. — An  elaborate  education 
for  teachers  which  issued  in  the  minimum  of  teachiner. 

SelJ-observalion.^Xx\{{  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  himself.  But 
A  ery  close  and  diligent  looking  at  living  creatures,  even  through  the 
best  microscope,  will  leave  room  for  new  and  contradictory  discoveries. 


f  V 
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Illustrations  of  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

An  uninformed  life. — Her  life  was  a  heap  of  fragments,  and  so 
were  her  thoughts:  some  great  energy  was  needed  to  bind  them 
together. 

Physical  force. — Blows  are  sarcasms  turned  stupid  :  wit  is  a  form  of 
force  that  leaves  the  limbs  at  rest. 

The  ministration  of  formulary. — Esther  had  been  so  long  used  to 
hear  tlie  formulas  of  her  father’s  belief  without  feeling  or  understanding 
them,  that  they  had  lost  all  power  to  touch  her. 

The  secret  spring  of  a  powerful  life. — He  had  seemed  to  bring  at  once 
a  law,  and  the  love  that  gave  strength  to  obey  the  law. 

Canvassing — But  canvassing  makes  a  gentleman  acfpiainted  with 
many  strange  animals,  together  with  the  ways  of  catching  and  taming 
them  ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  advances  amongst  the 
aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  commoners  of  our  land. 

The  pleasures  of  men. — One  way  of  getting  an  idea  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen’s  miseries  is  to  go  and  look  at  their  pleasures. 

Sensitive  feeling. — Sensitive  people  with  feeble  frames  liavc  often 
the  same  sort  of  fury  within  them  ;  but  they  are  themselves  shattered, 
and  shatter  nothing. 

A  rectory. — The  llcctory  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  church  of  which  it  was  the  fitting  companion  :  a  fine  old  brick-and- 
stone  house,  with  a  great  bow-window  opening  from  the  library  on  to  the 
deep-turfed  lawn,  one  fat  dog  sleeping  on  the  door-stone,  another  fat 
dog  waddling  on  the  gravel,  the  autumn  leaves  duly  swe[)t  away,  the 
lingering  chrysantliemums  cherished,  tall  trees  stooping  or  soaring  in 
the  most  picturesque  variety,  and  a  Virginian  creeper  turning  a  little 
rustic  hut  into  a  scarlet  pavilion.  It  was  one  of  those  rectories  which 
are  among  the  bulwarks  of  our  venerable  institutions — wliich  arrest 
disintegrating  doubt,  serve  as  a  double  embankment  against  Popery  and 
Dissent,  and  rally  feminine  instinct  and  affection  to  reinforce  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  masculine  thought. 

Royal  reproof  of  reforming  ministers. — ‘'When  our  good  old  King 
George  the  Third  heard  his  ministers  talking  about  Catholic  Emneipation, 
he  boxed  their  ears  all  round.  Ah,  poor  soul !  he  did  indeed,  gentle¬ 
men,”  ended  Hr.  Kolan,  shaken  by  a  deep  laugh  of  admiration. 

The  living  chessman. — Fancy  what  a  game  at  cliess  would  be  if  all 
the  chessmen  had  ])a3sions  and  intellects,  more  or  less  small  and  cun¬ 
ning  :  if  you  were  not  only  uncertain  about  your  adversary’s  men,  but 
a  little  uncertain  also  about  your  own;  if  your  knight  could  shufllcliim- 
Kclf  on  to  a  new  square  by  the  sly  ;  if  your  bishop,  in  disgust  at  your 
Castling,  could  wheedle  your  pawns  out  of  their  places ;  and  if  your 
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]»a\vn?,  hating  you  because  they  are  pawns,  could  make  away  from  their 
appointed  posts  that  you  might  get  checkmate  on  a  sudden.  \ou  might 
be  the  longcst-hoacied  of  (ieductive  reasoners,  and  yet  you  might  be 
beaten  by  your  own  pawns.  \ou  would  be  especially  likely  to  be  beaten,  ^B 
if  you  depended  arrogantly  on  your  mathematical  imagination,  andlB 
regarded  your  passionate  pieces  with  contempt.  ^ 

Yet  this  imaginary  chess  is  easy  compared  with  the  game  a  man  has  B 
to  play  against  his  fellow-men  with  other  fellow-men  for  his  instru- 
raents.  lie  thinks  himself  sagacious,  perhaps,  because  he  trusts  no  ;| 
bond  except  that  of  self-interest ;  but  the  only  self-interest  he  can  safely 
rely  on  is  what  seems  to  be  such  to  the  mind  he  would  use  or  govern.  J 
Can  ho  ever  be  sure  of  knowing  this  ?  I 

The  beginning  of  a  new  life. — Very  slight  words  and  deeds  may  have  iB 
a  sacramental  efficacy,  if  we  can  cast  our  self-love  behind  us,  in  order  >B 
to  say  or  do  them.  And  it  has  been  well  believed  through  many  ages^ 
that  the  beginning  of  compunction  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life;  that  B 
the  mind  which  sees  itself  blameless  may  be  called  dead  in  trespasses  B 
— in  trespasses  on  the  love  of  ( thers,  in  trespasses  on  their  weakness,  la 
in  trespasses  on  all  those  great  claims  which  are  the  image  of  our  own  | 
need.  1 

'jj 

Foreign  cookery. — Meditation  of  an  epicure. — ‘*And  as  for  the  food,  it  i 
would  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  this  country  if  the  southern 
cooks  would  change  their  religion,  get  persecuted,  and  fly  to  England,  | 
ns  the  old  silk-weavers  did.” 

.  I 

Telling  the  truth. — ‘‘  Telling  the  truth  often  means  no  more  than  taking  B 
a  liberty.” 

Disappointed  vanity. — You  are  discontented  with  the  w'orld  because  i* 
you  can’t  get  just  the  small  things  that  suit  your  pleasure,  not  because 
it  s  a  world  where  myriads  of  men  and  women  are  ground  by  wrong  ^B 
and  misery,  and  tainted  with  pollution.”  B 

The  refuge  of  a  lazy  conscience.-— what  worth  calling  a  reason  ^ 
could  make  any  mortal  hang  over  this  trash  ? — idiotic  immorality  ^ 
dressed  up  to  look  fine,  with  a  little  bit  of  doctrine  tacked  to  it,  like 
a  hare  s  foot  on  a  dish,  to  make  believe  the  mess  is  rot  cat’s  flesh.  ^ 
Look  here  I  ‘  Est-ce  ma  faute,  si  je  trouve  partout  Ics  homes,  si  ce  qiii 
est  fini  n’a  pour  moi  aueune  valeur?’  Y'es,  sir,  distinctly  your  fault, 
beeauso  you  re  an  ass.  Your  dunce  who  can’t  do  his  sums  always  has  a 
taste  for  the  infinite.” 


1  ve  lieard  you  defend  them — gentlemen  like  your  llencs,  who 
have  no  particular  talent  for  the  finite,  but  a  general  sense  that  the 
inhnite  is  the  right  thing  for  them.  They  might  as  well  boast  of 
n.^uisea  as  a  proof  of  a  strong  inside.” 


Illustrations  of  Wit  and  WUdom. 
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I  An  honed  puhlican. — “  Ah,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Chubb,  with  a  certain  bit-  . 
Jterness  in  his  smile,  “I’ve  that  sort  of  head  that  I’ve  often  wished  I 
Wwas  stupider.  I  use  things  up,  sir;  I  see  into  things  a  deal  too  quick. 
M  I  eat  my  dinner,  as  you  may  say,  at  breakfast- lime.  That’s  why  I 
M  hardly  ever  smoke  a  pipe.  No  sooner  do  I  stick  a  pipe  in  my  month 
^  than  i  puff  and  puff  till  it’s  gone  before  other  folks  are  w’ell  lit ;  and 
then,  where  am  1  ?  I  might  as  well  have  let  it  alone.” 

«  « 

“No,  no,  you  don’t  catch  me  wrong  in  a  hurry.  Well,  between  you 
and  me,  1  care  no  more  for  the  Debarrys  than  1  care  for  Johnny  Groats. 

T  live  on  none  o’  their  land,  and  not  a  pot’s- worth  did  they  ever  sc'iid 
to  the  Sugar  Loaf.  I’m  not  frightened  at  the  Debarrys  :  there’s  no 
man  more  independent  than  me.  I’ll  plump  or  I’ll  split  for  them  as 
treat  me  the  handsomest  and  are  the  most  of  what  I  call  gentlemen  ; 

I  that’s  my  idee.  And  in  the  way  of  hading  for  any  man,  them  are 
fools  that  don’t  employ  me.” 

We  mortals  sometimes  cut  a  pitiable  tigure  in  our  attempts  at  dis¬ 
play.  We  may  be  suni  of  our  own  merits,  yet  fatally  ignorant  of  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  are  regarded  by  our  neighbour.  Our  fine 
patterns  in  tattooing  may  be  far  from  throwing  him  into  a  swoon  of 
admiration,  though  we  turn  ourselves  all  round  to  show  them.  Thus 
it  was  with  Air.  Chubb. 

A  rich  mans  household. — But  a  man  of  Sir  Alaximus’s  rank  is  like 
those  antediluvian  animals  whom  the  system  of  things  condemned  to 
carry  such  a  huge  bulk  that  they  really  could  not  inspect  their  bodily 
appurtenance,  and  had  no  conception  of  their  own  tails :  their  parasites 
doubtless  had  a  merry  time  of  it,  and  often  did  extremely  well  when  the 
high-bred  saurian  himself  was  ill  at  ease.  Treby  Alanor,  measured  from 
the  front  saloon  to  the  remotest  shed,  w\as  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
•  vilhige,  and  there  w  ere  certainly  more  liglits  burning  in  it  every  evening, 
more  wdne,  spirits,  and  ale  drunk,  more  waste  and  more  folly,  than  could 
^  be  found  in  some  large  villages.  There  w^as  fast  revelry  in  the  stew  ard’s 
I  room,  and  slow  revelry  in  the  Scotch  bailiff’s  room ;  short  whist,  costume, 
and  flirtation  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  and  the  same  at  a  lower  price  in 
^  the  servant’s  hall ;  a  select  Olympian  feast  in  the  private  apartment  of 
'  the  cook,  who  was  a  much  grander  person  than  her  ladyship,  and  w  ore 
gold  and  jewellery  to  a  vast  amount  of  suet ;  a  gambling  group  in  the 
stables,  and  the  coachman,  perhaps  the  most  innocent  member  of  the 
establishment,  tippling  in  majestic  solitude  by  a  fire  in  the  harness 
;  rooms.  Lor  Sir  Maximus,  as  every  one  said,  was  a  gentleman  of  the* 
right  sort,  condescended  to  no  mean  inquiries,  greeted  his  head-servants 
Q.  with  a  “  good  evening,  gentlemen,”  when  he  met  them  in  the  Park, 

I  and  only  snarled  in  a  subdued  w’ay  w’hen  he  looked  over  the  accounts, 

I  willing  to  endure  some  personal  inconvenience  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  to  maintain  his  hereditary  establishment, 

I  and  do  his  duty  in  that  station  of  life — the  station  of  the  long-tailed 
saurian — to  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call  him. 


'•V  ' 


Felix  Holt,  the  Radical. 


These  are  a  few  coins  of  that  wealth  which  we  find  on  every  ^ 
pa^c  of  these  volumes — a  wealth  of  humour,  and  A\it,  of  satire  j 
which  neitlier  lashes  nor  stings,  but  yet  effectively  describes  J 
and  reproves.  AVc  have  not  touched  the  story  of  the  volumes;  M 
we  liave  said  it  bears  the  reader  along,  and  perhaps,  as  he  nears  % 
tlic  close,  he  wonders  how  it  will  end ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  ^ 
characters  are  suflieient  for  him  ;  perhaps  he  feels,  too,  something,  ^ 

I'll  ipi'i*-. 


as  ^Irs.  Denner  describes  herself  as  feeling: — 


I  look  u})ou  it,  life  is  like  our  game  at  whist,  when  Banks  and  hia 
wife  come  to  the  still-room  of  an  evening.  I  don’t  enjoy  the  game 
mucli,  but  I  like  to  play  my  cards  well,  and  see  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it. 


There  is  nothing  more  sad  and  common  than  the  possession 
of  rare  powers  for  discovering  the  fine  defects  and  shades  of 
character ;  the  little  too  much  of  some  thing  here ;  the  little  too 
little  of  something  there,  with  the  better  power  to  put  the  per¬ 
ception  into  poignant-strokes  of  harsh  and  uncharitable  satire; 
the  entire  separation  from  all  sympathy  with,  or  tenderness  for, 
the  character,  whose  slight  failures  or  frailties  are  perceived. 

Ciood-humour  pervades  the  wliole ;  it  sheds  itself  over  the  very 
consciousness  which  may  be  felt  of  the  frailty  or  the  foibles  of 
mankind  ;  and  much  as  we  have  quoted,  one  justifying  para¬ 
graph,  in  which  the  extreme  and  ludicrous  conscientiousness  of 
the  little  Nonconformist  minister  is  made  the  subject  of  criti¬ 
cism  : — 


Tf  a  cynical  sprite  were  present,  riding  on  one  of  the  motes  in  that 
dusty  room,  he  may  have  made  himself  merry  at  the  illusions  of  the 
little  minister  who  brought  so  much  conscience  to  bear  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  so  slight  an  effect.  I  confess  to  smiling  myself,  being  sceptical 
as  to  the  effect  of  ardent  appeals  and  nice  distinctions  on  gentlemen  who 
arc  got  up,  both  inside  and  out,  as  candidates  in  the  style  of  the  period; 
but  I  never  smiled  at  ^Ir.  Lyon’s  trustful  energy  without  falling  to 
penitence  and  veiuu'ation  immediately  after.  Tor  what  we  call  illusions 


arc  often,  in  truth,^  a  wider  vision  of  past  and  present  realities — a 
AMUing  iuo\ement  ol  a  man’s  soul  with  the  larger  sweep  of  the  world’s 


forces  a  mo^elnent  towards  a  more  assured  end  than  the  chances  of  a 
single  lilc.  AN  e  see  human  heroism  broken  into  units  and  say,  this 
unit  did  little  might  as  well  not  have  been.  But  in  this  wav  we 
might  break  up  a  great  array  into  units;  in  this  waj'  we  might  break 
up  the  sunlight  into  fragments,  and  think  that  this  and  the  other  might 
e  cheap!}  parted  with.  Let  us  rather  raise  a  monument  to  the  soldiers 
w  lose  ra\c  hearts  only  kept  the  ranks  unbroken,  and  met  death — a 
monument  to  the  iaithlul  who  were  not  famous,  and  who  are  precious 
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ns  the  continuity  of  the  sunbeams  is  precious,  though  some  of  them  full 
unseen  and  on  barrenness. 

We  must  now  close  these  volumes ;  they  are  the  production 
of  a  master  ;  there  is  nothing  careless,  nothing  inetfective  ;  there 
is  no  hurried  slipshod  writing  here,  nor  is  there  any  impertinent 
pretentious  writing,  everythiiig  is  relevant.  As  to  the  story, 
we  feel  perhaps,  that  it  is  quite  subservient  to  the  more  artist - 
like  studies  which  obviously  lighten  it,  and  make  it  the  vehicle 
for  that  luminous  view  of  English  life  and  social  manners  which 
may  be  called  a  philosophy,  and  that  compression  ol*  wisdom 
into  pithy  analogy,  or  condensed  description,  or  dramatii^ 
dialogue,  or  graphic  landscape  which  give  it  the  character  of 
the  noblest  poem. 


IV. 


BALDWIN  BEOWN’S  ^aiOME  LTFE.’’^ 

MdllS  is  a  fine,  free-spirited,  healthy  book.  Tt‘  books  are 
expected  to  contain  a  truth  of  feeling  and  intention  when 
tliey  become  presents,  then  this  book  is  exactly  that  wliich  may 
well  be  made  a  present  to  a  newly-married  pair  ;  but  its  pages 
and  lessons  are  the  hints  of  obligations  and  duties,  while  they 
set,  in  a  very  sweet  light,  the  privileges  of  home  throughout 
the  whole  of  life.  If  here  and  there,  there  occur  sentiments  or 
expressions  which  do  not  quite  realize  our  own  estimate  and 
opinion,  these  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  long 
stream  of  refreshing,  earnest,  and  life-giving  words.  We  think, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Brown  a  little  underrates  the  duty  of  society 
to  woman,  in  his  lirst  chapter,  and  a  little  over-estimates  the 
power  which,  in  some  circumstances,  woman  can  put  forth, 
when  he  says  : — 

I  say  nothing  here  of  w’oman’s  rights.  I  have  no  patience  to  do  it. 
battling  for  idle  rights,  while  she  lets  such  glorious  powder  slip  all 
unused  out  of  her  hand  I  Wonderful  is  the  power  of  woman  to  rule  the 
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world,  to  do  wliat  slu*  will  with  it,  if  she  bat  cares  to  wield  if.  but 
the  one  spring  of  her  pow'cr  is  the  spring  of  the  Divine  power,  an<l  of 
the  power  that  lies  in  all  nobleness  and  goodness,  the  power  to  love,  to 
serve,  to  save,  bei^e  it  once  more,  and  the  world  is  at  your  feet. 

We  believe  it  is  mournfully  true  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
social  injustice  towards  woman  in  the  world  in  general,  but 
especially  in  our  own  country — for  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Brown's 
lK>ok  must  apply — wliitdi  often  reduces  her  to  social  slavery,  and 
entirely  takes  from  her  hands  the  possibility  of  becoming  that 
healthful  ministrant  our  author  desires  to  see  her.  There  can 
he  no  doubt,  we  apprclieiul,  that  the  way  in  w^hich  society  treats 
woman's  person,  and  property,  and  rights,  as  a  mother,  is  as  bad 
as  it  is  shameful.  AVilhoiit  any  disposition  towards  wild 
Utopian  theories  and  social  impossibilities  about  woman's  riglits  ; 
perfectly  recognising  that  her  place  in  society  should  never  be 
a  very  proiniiieiil,  obvious,  and  muscular  one,  we  cannot  hope 
that  her  power  will  be  all  it  should  be  until  it  is  recognised  that 
she  has  lier  own  distinct  rights  and  claims.  But  we  must  not 
preach  a  sermon  upon  this  little  paragrapli  of  Mr.  Brown's,  to 
which  we  liavc  taken  exception,  nor  should  W’c  have  said  thus 
much,  but  for  the  strong  manner  in  wliicli  he  insists  upon  it, 
that  noble  and  })ure  woman  may,  in  the  present  constitution  of 
society,  have  the  world  at  their  feet.  We  should  take  tlie  same 
kind  of  exception  to  Mr.  Brown's  treatment  of  the  labourer;  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  are  eoiiditions  of  Englisli  labour  which 
resemble  the  eondition  of  women.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
in  a  course  of  sermons  like  this,  that  Mr.  Brown  should  even 
attempt  to  solve  tlie  tixed  problem  of  society,  and,  of  course, 
the  immediate  })urposc  of  such  a  book  is  personally  practical 
and  not  speculative;  or,  in  the  usual  sense,  political ;  and  we 
believe  with  liim  that  “  (^hrist’s  true  servants  are  weak  in 
“  theories,  but  strong  in  work.”  We  agree  with  him,  also  wdieii 
he  says,  that  “  A\  ages  cannot  be  tixed  bv  fancy’^  or  philan- 
“  thropy.”  There  is,  however,  the  other  alternative  of  justice, 
and  to  tind  out  this,  seems  to  us  now  to  be  the  most  pressing 
and  trying  necessity  of  our  times,  and  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
vears  hence  it  may  bo  discovered  that  something  very  much 
like  fancy  has  had  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  wages  now  for  a 
long  time  past.  We  must  think  that  Mr.  Brown  seems  little 
more  oblivious  to  the  tyranny  of  capital  than  to  that  which 
deserves  all  the  reprobation  he  has  given  it — the  tvranny  of  the 
organizations  of  labour.  Such  moot  matters  as  these,  however, 
whether  wo  agree  with,  or  dissent  from,  our  author,  arc  the  most 
inconsiderable  topics  oi  this  little  volume,  and  we  turn  with  a 
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harvest  has  been  gathered,  and  loads  the  portly  barns;  the  fields  lio 
bar(‘  and-  (luiet,  resting  under  the  smile  of  heaven,  and  drinking  in 
strt'ngth  for  new  motherly  cares  and  toils.  I  suppose  it  is  this  calm 
'  undertone  of  pro]niration  and  hope  which  makes  autumn  far  from  sad, 
to  those  who  observe  the  reverse  as  well  as  the  obverse  of  all  the 
medals  of  nature  and  of  life.  The  gray  skies,  the  falling  leaves,  tlu^ 
wliirling  storms,  the  damps  and  mists  of  autumn,  oiler  themselves  to 
every  eye,  and  to  those  wliose  eye  is  still  the  main  inlet  of  impression 
they  make  the  “  fall  ”  the  dull,  sad  season  of  tlie  year.  Ihit  nature, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  in  despair  about  it ;  and  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
the  (piiet  touolies  in  nature’s  (‘ountenance,  and  an  (‘ar  for  the  under¬ 
tones  of  her  song,  catch  somewlnit  of  the  inspiration  of  tlu'  hope 
wliioli  gladd(‘ns  h(‘r  while  all  is  dying,  and  entiT  into  lier  peace. 

In  truth  she  passes  with  something  like  trium]thal  ]u)nip  into  ht'r 
wintrv  tomb.  She  gathers  her  bravest  mantle  grandly  around  her  as 
slu'  falls.  Just  as  tlie  ])omp  of  the  sunset  clouds  robs  nightfall  of  its 
terror,  and  prophesies  ovi'r  the  death  of  day  tlu‘  glorious  glow  that 
will  soon  be  tinting  the  eastern  ehamb(‘rs,  wlu'nce  it  will  burst  forth  as 
a  hrith'groom,  with  a  llusli  of  triumph;  so  the  year  gatlnus  a  dress  of 
livirig  sph'udour  around  her,  as  her  step  grows  tremuloiis,  and  the 
snows  build  the  tomb  which  is  to  receive  her  to  her  winter  slei'p. 
'fhere  is  a  ([uiet,  a  grand,  even  a  soh'inu  tone  about  tlu‘  Inu's  and  the 
c.\])ression  of  autumn,  which  have  no  (h'pn'ssiou  in  them,  because;  iio 
death.  “7  shdl  not  die,  lut  lire,  and  dee/arc  llnj  u'ondroua  ivorlsd* 
nature  is  ever  crying.  “The  king  is  dead  ;  long  liveMlu*  king  I  ”  s 
the;  proclamation  wliich  they  make  on  higli  over  the  graves  of  the 
years. 

Life  has  its  hum  even  in  the  dead  hush  of  a  midsumnuT  moon. 
WIkmi  the  air  see'ins  so  still  that  silence'  grows  oppre-ssive,  lay  your  e'.ar 
to  the'  ground,  and  listen!  to  the  stir  of  the  myriad  inse’cts  tlnit  are; 
ke‘e})ing  their  summe*r  ie'stival.  You  will  not  marvel  tluit  sim])h*  hearts, 
in  the  good  old  times,  believed  that  the  grasses  ami  the  llowe'r-cups 
were  haunted,  and  that  all  the  earth  and  air  was  thronge'd  with  tre>e)])S 
of  joyous  invisible  sprites,  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  swinging  in  the 
gossamer  chains,  hiding  in  the  llower  bells,  and  making  the  summer 
air  musical  with  the  breath  of  their  merriment  and  song.  .It  imeds  a 
more  trained  and  observant  ear  to  e*atch  the  same  undertone  through 
tin;  sigliing  winds  Jind  swirling  leav('s  of  autumn,  but  it  is  there  ;  lilb 
has  but  drawn  back  to  its  source  awhile,  and  then*  it  is  gathering  up 
its  forces,  renewing  its  youth,  and  ])reparing  for  the  outburst  of  the 
spring.  It  is  the  s(‘nse  tliat  there  is  no  death  in  nature,  that  she;  but 
weaves  the  dress  of  Him  wlio  (;ver  liveth,  and  has  commission  to  weave 
on  while  Jle  livclli,  which  robs  the  autumn  and  the  dee])cning  winter  of 
all  but  a  ]»assiug  breath  of  sadness,  and  makes  their  twilight  hour  the 
season  of  our  most  peaceful  and  liaj)py  musings.  AVe  too,  if  we  have 
caught  the  divine  key-note,  an;  content  to  rest  with  them  when  the 
main  toil  of  our  life-work  is  over;  to  rest  ;uid  ripen,  and  lay  up  in  the 
inner  cells  tlu;  sap  which  shall  make  the  llowers  of  our  eternal  spring, 
^iometiines,  as  in  the  Indian  summer  of  Canada,  and  the  St.  Martin’.s 
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Fiimmrr  of  Switzorland,  auttunn  has  a  ^lory  of  its  own  which  pontciids 
with  nildsiimnuT  for  the  crown.  Mature  is  never  more  splendid  than 
in  th(*  calm  ^mldon  sunset  of  such  seasons  as  these;  and  then,  too,  the 
vine,  noblest  of  all  fruits,  and  needinjj;  noblest  culture,  yields  her  blush- 
inj^  juices,  and  prolongs  lar  on  towards  the  winter,  the  living  verdure 
and  beauty  of  the  year.  And  men  celebrate  “  Advent  ’’  in  midwinter. 
As  the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  worhl  settles  to  its  winter’s  sleep, 
homes  grow  glad ;  tlie  long  winter  evenings  are  the  seasons  of  family 
intercourse  and  the  higher  liutnan  joys.  A'ot  without  signilicanee  is  it 
that  tlu‘  great  .\dvent  lestivul  is  celebrated  when  nalurtJ  lies  bare  and 
i’(»hl.  There  is  in  man's  life  a  j)erpetual  ellbrt  to  realize  that  the  spring 
nf  Ids  hoj»es  and  joys  lies  when*  nature  eannot  touch  it ;  that  it  is  fed 
from  a  <le('])er  tountaiu,  which  tlows  not  with  her  lloods,  and  ebbs  not 
with  her  d(*eline.  The  advent  of  Him  who  is  our  life,  the  world’s 
life,  we  ehietly  hail  when  all  lies  dead  and  cold  around  us  ;  sign  to  us 
of  a  life  which  shall  out-last  the  wreck  of  natuK*,  and  lloiirisli  in  im¬ 
mortal  youth  when  the  earth  has  settled  into  the  silence  of  its  last 
winter;  though  earth,  too,  i-omes  forth,  (pdekened  by  the  breath  w'hicli 
(juiek(‘ns  man,  into  the  brightness  of  an  eternal  sjiring.  When  nature 
has  spi'iit  all  ht'r  substance  ami  is  Ix'ggared  for  the  time,  man  ojieiis  his 
richer  treasnrt's.  and  brings  fortli  Ids  most  jireeious  stori's.  Life  never 
seems  so  rich,  so  joyous,  so  l)ounilless  in  ])romise,  in  hojH',  as  when  the 
liome  circle  gatheis  round  tlie  t'hrislmas  tire,  whost*  lilV*  llaslics  cheerily 
on  tin*  bleak  wintry  air;  while  laughter,  song,  and  softer  wliispers, 
seem  to  mock  the  moaning  wind,  and  exult  joyously  over  decay  and 
death. 

Such  jiassages  as  we  have  (jiioted,  will  eoiiviiiee  the  readi*i* 
ol*  the  many  hi*autil’ul  lights  which  shine,  and  strong  and  cheer¬ 
ful  winds  w]iii*h  blow',  through  the  pages  of  this  hook;  to  stir 
the  mind  to  tin;  healthlul  duties  of  life;  to  soothe  the  heart  hv 
tlie  lu'aling  thouglits  of  life;  to  make  the  liome,  in  trutli,  the 
place  ot  teiiderest  joys,  of  holiest  discipline,  d  o  lew’  I’oadei’s, 
can  the  volume,  we  should  hope,  come  amiss.  A  I’ecding, 
syinj)ath(*tic  heart  olten  throbs  beiieatli  the  lines  wdiieh  dopiiet 
and  rejirove  tlie  lusts  of  our  modern  society.  Words  also,  whieli, 
p(*rhaps,  some  readers  may  not  like,  may  laiicy  loo  jmiigeiit, 
which  may  run  eounter  to  certain  e.herisiied  social  sins,  wliieli 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  social  virtues.  Thus  he  says,  in 
the  bdlowing  gooil  words  ;  “  You  cannot  get  rich  w’hile  you 
“arc  young,  and  give  at  tlie  same  time  some  fair  cultivation  to 
“  your  nobler  powers.  lie  absorbed,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in 
business,  and  lile  hec’omes  a  business ;  and  w’heii  you  are, 
“  out  ol  husliii'ss,  vvni  havt*  no  husiiuss  at  all  in  lile.^’  Again, 
“t’li}»  a  bit  from  your  daily  I'arniiigs  rather  than  iVoni  your 
*  <laily  study.  We  must  (piote,  als(»,  llu*  l*ol  lowing  jiaragrapli, 
pt'rt incut ly  n*proving  one.  ol*  the  most  marked  vices  oi‘  our 
social  state  : — 
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Ihit  wo  live  in  a  strangely  eoniplicated  state  of  society.  It  is  said 
tliat  one  lialf  of  the  world  <loes  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  It 
Ji'i  a  liberal  estimate.  How  many  neithm*  know  nor  rare?  It  was 
|otherwise  of  old.  Job  knew  (‘very  ]>oor  on(\  ('vi'ry  vicious  one,  in  his 
tribe;  lu'  knew  how  to  deal  with  tlii'in,  and  he  knew  furthi'r  that  the 
responsibility  of  their  eondition  rested  ill  some  serious  nw'asun'  at  his 
door.  The  old  jiatriarchal  fei'linp;  survived  in  a  Koman  bishop  as  laU> 
as  tin*  end  of  the  si.xth  eentniy.  .V  man  dii'd,  starved  to  (haith,  in  the 
streets  of  Home,  and  (H’egory  iht^  (Ireat,  tin*  Itoman  hishoji,  imjiosc’d  on 
liimself  the  heaviest  penances,  and  interdieti'd  himsi'll’  from  tin?  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  sacred  ottices,  heeaus(‘  it  had  Ix'en  possihh'  that  such  a 
thini^  should  hapjien  even  in  the  vast  city  in  which  he  was  I'atlu'r, 
J*apa,  r»)pe. 

In  the  middh'  ae;es  something;  of  tliis  close  oversight  was  ])ossihle. 
Kieh  and  poor  liv<‘d  muidi  to^ethi'r  in  tlu'  same  (piarti'rs,  in  llu*  same 
streets.  In  our  eouiitry  towns  you  will  still  s(‘(‘,  wheri‘  raili\»ad  life 
lias  not  elfaced  the  last  traces  of  the  ])ast,  the  noble  mansion,  the  town- 
house  of  the  j;reat  county  family,  with  a  hovel  leaning  ajjfainst  its  side. 
In  truth  towns  ^rew  ori‘;inally,  through  tlu*  clustering  of  the  poor  for 
work  and  slu'lter  near  thi*  great  man's  (*astle  gate.  And  you  will  con¬ 
stantly  see  still  a  row  of  poor  cottag('s,  tlu'u  a  handsome  house*  or  two, 
.and  then  a  row  of  poor  cottages  again,  'rim  rich  and  tlu'  poor  liv(*d 
iK'ar  1‘ach  other,  and  then*  was  a  fair  chance  .at  any  rate  of  a  riidi  man’s 
knowing  tin*  jioor  man’s  maals.  Hut  our  luxurious  living  has  changed 
all  that.  We  have  our  rich  (juarters  and  our  jioor  (piarlers,  with  few 
ministering  footsteps  j»a.«sing  hi'twea'u.  We  have  our  sijuarcs  of  splendid 
palaces,  without  the  disfiguiaMueiit of  one  jioor  man’s  dwelling;  we  have 
wide  tracts  of  jienury,  viia*,  and  wri  tchedness,  without  the  ornament 
of  one  rich  man’s  home.  'The  rich  draw  together,  and  the  poor  are 
driven  together;  and  a  great  gulf  has  been  opened  between  them,  which 
h(*uign  ministries  have  begun  to  till. 

Jhit  our 'Tyburnias  and  Jlclgravias,  whose  dreary  monotony  is  some 
penalty  on  their  splendour,  involve  inevitably  our  Rookeries  and  Rag- 
fairs.  Kvery  great  “((uarter”  built  for  riches,  means  that  jioverty, 
want,  withering  toil  and  bittiw  sorrow,  have  extended  tlu'ir  arena  too. 
The  natural  tmidencics  of  tlui  age  are  to  the  sejiaration  of  the  classes. 
'J'he  {’hri.^^tian  oilice  is  to  w(‘d  them  again. 

^Ir.  HrowiTs  new  volume  on  f/tr.  Home  Lifo,  In  fhe  Vujht  of  the. 
Divine  idcay  will  abundantly  sustain  his  rejiutation  lor  nobility 
of  sentiment,  elevated  beauty  and  jiurity  of  style,  and  faithful 
exposition,  and  reproof  of  individual  and  .social  sins. 
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V. 


RKCKNT  EXCURSIONS  AND  WANDERINGS  IN  Til]' 

TOWN  OF  MANSOUL.* 

T\niEN,  ill  a  recent  extraordinary  romance,  the  writer  attempts 
^  »  to  assimilate  the  faith  of  Asia  to  the  dreams  or  doiihts  of 
tlie  mind  of  Eurojie,  lie  makes  one  of  liis  characters  to  iinvcil 
the  vision  of  the  brain.  As  mists  roll  away  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  the  smooth,  rounded,  healthy-looking  animal  frame 
presented  a  charred  and  wrinkh'd  ajipearance,  and  the  cells 
of  the  brain  disclosi'd  the  aspect  as  of  a  ruined  moral  world, 
althouj^h  magnificent  in  formation,  glorious,  hut  like  the  glory  of 
the  shadowy  and  surface-broken  moon,  with  its  hints  of  caves 
and  mountains,  and  voh‘anoes  ;  hut  intently  looking,  the  dreamer 
saw  threr  separate  emanations  of  light — there  was  the  red,  un¬ 
dulating  from  the  brain  along  the  arteries;  the  principle  of 
animal  life.  As  the  dreamer  continiu'd  to  gaze,  it  xvas  revealed 
to  him  how  that  same  red  light  playc'd  through  all  (‘reiitures, 
oecu]>ying  its  native  realm  of  air,  or  earth,  or  water — tlie  ele¬ 
phant,  or  the  ser]>ent ;  the  tiger,  or  the  vulture  ;  the  beetle,  or 
the  moth  ;  the  fish,  or  the  polypus.  As  through  the  brain  and 
the  frame  of  the  slee]ung  man  the  red  light  hovered,  or  streamed, 
so  it  was  to  be  detected  in  all  of  them  ;  but  while  he  looked,  the 
dreaming  gazer  bt'came  aware  of  a  second  light,  crossing  into, 
and  uniting  itself  with,  tlie  red — a  mild  azure  beam,  even  as  a 
ray  of  light  in  the  outer  world  crosses  and  unites  itself  with  a 
ray  of  heat,  although  a  distinct  agency;  and  the  gazer  knew 
that  this  was  the  principle  of  intellectual  being,  directing,  and 
inflmuieing  the  animal  life.  The  sleeping  form  whoso  brain  was 
the  objert  <d*this  vision  had  not  been  remarkable  for  goodness, 
or  nuwal  excellence,  but  the  reverse;  while  the  seer  gazed,  he 
bi'came  aware  of  a  third  emanation  of  light,  a  silvery  spark; 
and  although  lu‘  kiu'w  this  to  be  the  light  of  pure  spirit,  he  was 
amazi'd  that  the  light  seemed  undisturbed  and  nndarkeneil, 
shining  clear  within  the  ruins  of  its  lodgment.  The  seer  bo- 
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came  aware  lliat  the  mind  and  the  soul  were  not  one  ;  tlud  that 
which  often  seemed  spirit,  was  only  the  mental  lialo  round  it, 
and  the  silvery  lij^ht  was  undisturbed  and  undarkened,  heeaust' 
no  sins  done  iii  the  body,  or  by  the  mind,  could  annihilate  tlu' 
essence  of  the  spirit ;  the  iniiid  was  beheld  storming  and  trou¬ 
bling  the  starry  life,  until,  at  last,  it  rose  Irom  the  ruins  and 
tunmlt  around  it,  and  vanished  into  its  own  world  ot  purer 
space,  leaving  the  two  lights  there, — mind  conveying  sensations, 
and  gathering  ideas,  but  having  lost  all  sympathy  with  the 
past, ^dl  conception  of  the  future;  because  it  had  lost  in  the 
starry  light,  conscience  and  remorse  ;  thus  leaving  the  azure 
light‘,  lea7l-like,  and  dim,  to  haunt  and  llicker  along  th(‘  cerebral 
ctdls.  A})palled  at  the  spectacle,  the  seer  (\ylaimed,  as  he 
awoke,  “  Have  I  ever  then  doubted  thtit  soul  is  distinct  trom 

Hiind?^’ 

It  will  perhaps  provoke  only  some  sentiment  ol  contempt, 
that  we  have  (] noted  Irom  ii  work  id  liction  an  illustratiim  to 
light  up  the  grave  mazes  of  metaphysics;  the  distinguislu'd 
writer  himself,  however,  confesses  his  entire  imh'btedness  for  the 
rudiments  of  his  dream  to  the  results  of  the  met h(»d  of  aim' 
d('  lliran,  to  whom  Victor  Cousin  assigns  the  rank  of  tlie  most 
original  of  the  illustrious  thinkers  of  our  age.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  unac(piainti‘d 
Avith  the  iiction  to  which  we  have  relerred  ;  but  wo  do  much 
wonder  that  he  has  not  made  himsell  tamiliar  with  the  ])ag(*s  ot 
the  illustrious,  although  to  this  country  almost  unknown,  I^humch- 
man.  In  trutli  this  most  interesting  work  is,  Avhether  the  author 
knew  it  or  not,  substantially  an  ada])tation  of  the  latest  deyelop- 
mentsof  iMaine  de  lliran  t()  the  distinct  nrtielys  of  the  (diristian 
faith.  The  work  is  an  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  ot  that  faculty, 
in  the  inheritance  of  which,  man  becomes  most  divinely  super¬ 
natural  ;  in  the  ])ossession  of  which,  indeed,  he  most  truly  becomes 
man.  llic  work  unveils  to  us,  how  Christianity  alone  embraces 
the  whole  man  ;  how,  separated  from  the  divine  instincts  of  spii  it, 
he  is  rather  a  thing,  an  instrument  uninformed  by  its  highest 
personality  ;  and  how  all  that  we  most  entirely  reverence,  as  the 
light  of  conscience,  is  the  property  of  a  portion  of  our  nature 
which  may  be  undeveloped  or  indeed  remain  unborn.  We  can 
r|uite  imagine  a  certain  class  of  metaphysicians  making  fine  fun 
of  such  a  volume  as  this  ;  for  meta])hysicians  ol'ten  seeni  to  divide 
themselves  into  two  gri'at  companies,  and  the  aim  (»f  one  is  to 
make  out  man  a  being,  all  bowels  ;  and  the  aim  of  another  to  mak(' 
him  a  bi'ing,  all  brain.  In  reality,  tlie  two  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  may  at  first  appear.  It  is  umiueslionable  that 
among  the  wants  of  our  time  is  a  sound  system  ol  psychology. 
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(  onfosscdlv,  llio  metaphysicians  do  not  teach  us  much.  Vory 
poml  at  road-makintr,  but  bad  at  buildinu:,  metaphysical  polemics 
are  amon^  the  most  unprofitable  of  tliat  unprofitable  Avarfare. 
The  study  has  been  rather  remarkable  for  its  smart  fence,  its 
sliarp  definitions  of  negations,  its  points  of  dissolution  and  dis¬ 
belief;  the  study  is  curious  and  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
infinite  excursiveness  of  the  mind  of  man.  A  prium  facia  case 
against  it  is,  that  its  language  and  topics  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty  and  training,  be  talked  to  illiterate  and  uncultivated 
minds;  and  tliis  is  not  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  in 
which,  in  the  applied  and  mixed,  the  ground  becomes  firm  as  the 
student  steps  along,  and  the  results  visible  at  the  end.  Meta¬ 
physics  usually  n'sult  in  limbo;  they  are  the  grandest  building 
since  the  tower  of  1  label.  .1  argon  and  dissonance  sound  along 
all  the  stair-ways,  while  yet  they  provoke  a  sense  of  awe  and 
admiration  of  the  creature  who  could  dream  of  building  a  tower 
which  should  reach  to  heaven  ;  a  sound  system  of  psychology, 
we,  therefore,  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Jleard,  we  want.  We 
perfectly  agree  with  him,  too,  that  such  a  sound  system  would 
solve  the  vi  xed  questions  of  theology.  It  has  been  his  effort  in 
the — in  our  judgnu'ut — admirable  book  before  us,  to  give  a  vivid 
account  of  the  great  town  of  ^lansoul;  of  course  this  is  what 
ev(‘ry  psychologist  and  metaphysician  says  he  has  done  or 
attempted  to  do.  The  value  of  a  hand-book  to  any  novel  or 
untravelled  town  or  region,  is,  that  it  furnishes  us  with  informa¬ 
tion,  valuable  and  lielpful,  before  we  set  out  upon  our  journey  ; 
tt'lling  us  how  to  get  tliere,  and  that  we  find  our  experience  and 
knowledge  pert’ectly  to  correspond  witli  it  as  a  guide,  when  we 
get  there.  The  delectable  results  of  most  metaphysics  are,  that 
they  really  give  us  no  information  about  the  town  to  which 
they  refer  at  all;  they  are  like  travellers  who  have  been  to 
London,  but  never  seen  the 'J'hames,  or  the  bridges ;  to  Paris, 
but  have  never  seen  the  Seine,  or  the  palaces.  Metaphysicians 
in  thfir  system  ot  psychology,  have  very  much  limited  them- 
scl\>s  to  giving  some  account  of  what  the  red  and  azure  lights 
revealed;  td  the  silvery  spark,  hovering  like  a  moon  over  the 
<’ity,  they  seem  never  to  have  taken  account.  Man  has  been 
regarded  as  mind,  riiere  has  been  an  absence  of  the  moral 
1‘lement,  and  this  view  suggests  the  picture  as  of  a  moonless 
town  by  night.  ^  Leave  out  tliis  element  in  tlie  account  of  man, 
and  meta])hysieians  become  a  race  of  old  ‘‘  C’luirlies,”  prowling 
abimt  in  tlii'  alleys  and  streets  with  their  lanterns,  relieving  the 
monotony  id  the  liour,  or  the  absence  of  (dher  interests  by 
«  udgelling  each  other.  Siu'h  not  at  all  nn  unfair  account  or 
definition  ot  the  study  of  metaphysics ;  its  chief  value  ho* 
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been,  that  it  has  kept  certain  minds  active  and  employed ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  like  able  astronomers  moving  their  uflassea 
over  remote  and  distant  fields  of  pploomy  space,  nnsiiccessfully 
seekinc:  for  a  lost  planet,  which  was  known  to  bo  somewhere 
thereabout  ?  Jjcvriere's  Neptune  hunting,  but  not  like  Levricre, 
finding  Neptune.  Some  of  them  have  given  tlie  whole  business 
up  in  despair,  as  a  system  of  navigation  that  would  not  work  ; 
thev  limb  their  Ikibid  tower  to  look  across  the  Shinar  ])laina 
of  nothingness  and  scepticism.  This  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Lewis’s  most  delightful  synopsis,  of  almost  all  j)hiloso]>hic 
opinions  ot*  all  ages,  in  his  Biotjrnphical  llisfonj  of  I^/filosop/if/ : 
and  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  sages  infinitely  greater  than  Mr. 
Lewis,  amongst  whom  we  should  bo  bold  to  include  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  arrive  at  ]U’ettv  much  the  same  results ;  that  is,  if 
thev  do  not,  with  Mr.  Ijewis,  inculcate  a  phih)soj>hic  scejiticism, 
thev  give  no  ground  for  belief;  and  we  should  say,  the  reason 
of  tliis  is,  that  im'taphysics  studied  and  systemati/ed,  simply 
intellectually,  present  only  the  ])icture  of  the  town  of  Mansoul 
without  a  temple.  Now,  we  suppose  Mr.  Heard  would  say,  the 
cause  of  all  this  is  to  be  fo\md  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
engaged  in  studying  a.  function  without  attempting  to  discover 
its  corresponding  organ  ;  and  experiments  uj)on,  and  accounts 
of  the  soul  liavo  this  peculiarity  about  them,  that  whereas  in 
the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  organ  corre¬ 
sponds  to  function,  and  we  infer  the  one  from  the  other  ;  in  the 
study  of  mind  and  soul,  this  is  not  so  easy ;  yet,  we  know  mind 
and  soul  by  function,  and  without  an  undue  liberty  of  speech, 
if  we  speak  of  soul,  as  c.ristenco  at  all,  'we  must  speak  of  it  as 
an  organ.  In  what  way  the  soul,  or  mental  being  of  man  is,  an 
organism,  is  no  doubt  a  great  mystery  to  us ;  yet  common-sense 
and  revelation  surely  teach  us,  that  so  we  should  regard  it.  It 
seems  to  be  possible,  that  as  we  know  a  human  frame  may  be  even 
perfectly  developed  in  some  of  its  parts,  but  paralyzc'd  in  others; 
so  there  are  functions  in  man  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  as 
entirely  inoperative,  but  which  operate  purposelessly,  because 
the  function  has  never  been  related  to  healthful  organism.  We 
are  of  course  aw*are,  that  manv  of  our  readers  will  smile  with 
compassion  on  us,  as  would  millions  who  do  not  honour  our 
pages  with  any  regard,  when  we  mention  such  a  term  as 
regeneration,  “ilorn  again” — our  Lord’s  own  term — does  it 
mean  anything?  Is  this  expression,  occairring  repeatedly  in 
the  New  Testament,  having  numerous  analogies  in  prayer  and 
prophecy  in  theUld'lVstament,morethan  a  mere  iigurcof  speech  ? 
Metaphysics,  we  believe,  to  be  the  powerless  thing  they  are, 
because  tbe  reader  finds  with  difficulty  anything  corre^pond- 
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ill"  to  tlu'iu  in  liis  ox])oricn(*e.  Laws  of  tliou"lit,  so  called,  deal 
wi7h  Algebraic  <|uantili(‘s,  and  linge  coils  of  intellectual  foriiiu- 
lary  ;  when  theology  is  either  believed  or  preached  like  this,  it  is  I 
quite  unimpressive  on  the  life.  Is  regeneration  some  siudi  law  of  J 
thought Is  it  to  be  studied  as  some  such  possible  Algebraic  % 
emanathm  ?  or  did  our  Lord  really  mean  to  say,  that  a  man  may  I 
liave  been  born  with  some  1‘unctions  or  organs  perfectly  active, 
and  otlu'i-s  in  a  state  of  jiaral  vsis  or  dormancy  ?  That  su(‘h  func¬ 
tions  and  (U-gans  may  give  hints,  and  shoots,  and  (piiekening,  and 
growing  pains  ;  but  that  what  we  mean  by  the  matured  Mansoul, 
the  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  the  highest  life,  and  joy,  and 
eonseiousness  must  Ix'  a  birth  within  a  birth — the  man  must  he 
born  again.  It  ought  to  st'em  strange  that  such  an  idea  as  this 
sliould  sei'in  strange.  AVe  remember  a  young  minister,  a  friend 
of  ours,  congratulating  a  young  man,  whom,  in  our  presence, 
h(‘  received  into  church  nuunbership,  upon  the  fact  that  he  had 
Ih'Cu  so  favourably  eireumstanced,  by  his  birth  and  education, 
as  “not  to  need  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  born  again. AVo 
rememlx'r  a  young  lady,  who  wrote  to  her  brother,  a  (dergy- 
man  in  liigh  re])ute,  both  in  his  church  and  his  Uniyersity, 
impiiring  of  him  touching  the  same  matters  as  those  about 
whiidi  ('hrist  talked  to  A ieodemus  ;  impiiring  of  him  also  what 
he  thought  of  .Iames\s  Anxionx  En(fnirer,  Doddridge’s  Jtise  and 
Trotjress'^  Sic.,  Ac.,  and  ho  replied  to  her  in  a  hotter,  “  Aly  dear, 

“  how  can  you  trouble  y'ourself  about  such  nonsense”  !  Tliesc 
in>tanees  an'  ordinaiy  enough,  and  y'et  again  we  say',  it  ought 
to  seem  strange  to  us,  that  this  doctrine  of  regeneration  should 
be  strange;  lor  man  is  certainly  the  subject  of  three  modes  of 
knowledgi' — they  may  all  be  awakened  within  him  ;  on  tlu'  eon- 
trary,  they  may  all  be  more  or  less  dormant,  ddiere  is  body  or 
st'iise-eonseiousness  ;  tlu're  is  sold  or  self-eonseiousness ;  there 
is  sj)irit  or  (iod-eonseiousness.  AVo  know  how  possible  it  is  for 
a  person  to  liave  tlie  body  and  its  senses  awakened,  while  the 
mind — that  is.  the  intellect — is  dormant  or  dead.  AVe  have 
road  ot  those  who  never  had  advantages,  we  have  read  of  such 
an  one — all  the  laeulties  asleep,  like  petals  folded  up  in  their 
floral  et'lls;  no  sun  ot  knowledge  ;  no  means  of  awakening  power; 
all  the  taeulties  unsuspected,  giving,  it  may'  be,  faint  intimations 
of  itself,  but  all 

Itlank  misgivings  of  a  rrcatiire 

Mio  iag  about  in  worlds  not  rc'alizcd. 

Lui  suddenly  tlu'  nature  is  shone  u])on  by  some  sun  of  intelli- 
gem  \  s(une  pt>wer  is  set  tree — at  libii’ly'.  We  were  not  aware 
what  the  nature  <‘ontain(*d  until  then  ;  perha])s,  tlu'ri'  is  the 
pnwiT  ot  a  tine  mu^ieiau  ;  or  a  painter,  or  a  mind  ot  uncommon 
enei  gy  ca'  ibree,  now  that  it  possesses  the  tools  for  its  enter* 
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prise  ;  and  is  not  tliis  a  being  born  again  ?  But  tliis  is  certainlv 
not  what  our  Lord  meant  by  new  birth,  although  this  whicli  is 
what  Socrates  would  call  “  the  midwifery  ”  of  schools,  ami  books' 
and  study,  oujfht  to  so  assist  the  uuderstandin<'  to  know  that 
another  birth  should  not  seem  an  incomprehensible  marvel  •  we 
have  here  I  he  birth  of  sense-consciousness,  and  self-consciousness  • 
the  red  and  the  azure  sparks  are  set  free,  but  not  si)irit-eonseious- 
ness  :  and,  we  have,  no  doubt,  from  the  cause  we  have  assi.T„ed 
there  IS  •{,m‘at  confusion  in  this.  The  pulpit  and  the  .•hure.h 
are  often  only  a  schoolroom,  and  ])eo])le  .suppo.se  they  have 
been  “  born  again  ”  who  have  no  eonseiousne.ss  (Jodward  in  their 
spirit.  Ihey  arc  unaware  of  the  pavilion  in  the  town  of  Man- 
soul  ;  they  do  not  know  themselves  in  thesense  in  which  a  man 
does,  when  the  highest  faculty  of  his  being  is  awake.  'I'hev  are 
111  kief,  uneonseious  .souls.  V\  e  have  admitted  that  wc  aiv  not 
well  able  to  give  an  account  of  llie  s]iiiitual  nature  of  man. 
Miidents  of  man  have  .seldom  been  circular.  'I'hc  town  of  Man- 
soul  has  seldom  lieen  thoroughly  siirvc'yed.  'I’li.- nivsties,  who 
have  dwelt  much,  always  upon  the  more  spiritual  faeiiltv  have 
shut  their  eyes  and  used  their  feelings;  on  the  eontrarv,  nieta- 
Iiliysieiaiis,  avIio  have  surveyed  the  town,  .siniiilv  on  its  mental 
•side  have  almost,  ignored  their  feelings,  while  ii.siin'  their  <>ves 
\\  c  have  implied  already,  that  we  apprehend  no  wron<-  in  sain- 
posing  ol  man’s  spiritual  nature,  and  treating  it  as  a  bein-  like 
a  plant,  or  even  like  a  human  frame,  po.ssessed  of  sen.salions 
iiideed,  but  ot  tunetions  acting  as  if  through  separate  organisni.s. 

his  uniiiefnjihy.sieal,  but  truly  .synthetic  view  of  iiian’s  nature 
has  been  adniirahly  jmt  by  Jtobert  Itrowiiing,  when  he  says; _ _ 

Divers  persons  witness  in  eacli  man, 

I  hive  souls,  which  make  up  one  soul;  first,  to  wit 
A  soul  of  each  and  all  the  hodily  })arts,  ^ 

Seated  therein,  which  works,  and  is  uhat  Does, 

And  has  the  use  of  earth,  and  ends  the  man 
Downwani:  hut,  tendinc:  upward  for  advice, 

(irons  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 

fiy  tlie  next  soul,  Vvhich,  seated  in  tlie  brain, 

l^seth  tlie  first  with  its  eoilected  use. 

Am)  feeleth,  thinketh,  w  illeth,— h'unus  : 

U  hic.lj,  duly  tending  upward  in  its  turn. 

Grows  intf),  and  again  is  grown  into 
iiy  the  last  soul,  that  uses  both  the  first, 

Su))sisiing  whetlicr  tl'.ey  assi,|  or  no, 

.\nd.  eoii.-fituling  man’s  self,  is  u  hui  Is  — 

And  leans  upon  the  former,  makes  it  })lav. 

As  that  played  off  the  first  ;  and,  tending  np, 

Holds,  IS  nplndd  by,  God,  and,  <  nds  the  man  * 

I  puaiil  in  that  ilread  point  of  intercourse. 

Nor  needs  a  )»lace,  for  it  returns  to  Ilnii. 

What  Does,  what  Knows,  what  Is;  three  .souls,  one  man. 
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Thus  wo  aro  a  kind  of  composite  nature,  hut  tlie  man  is  ono 
and  whole;  we  seem  to  understand  what  the  s])iritual  boiiij' 
should  do  and  feel,  but  we  do  not  address  ourselves  to;  perhaps, 
do  not  believe  in,  the  orpin  throu<?h  which  the  function  acts; 
and,  perhaps,  wo  shall  slu'd  a  little  li.i.dit  upon  tliis  thought, 
when  wo  rt'inind  our  readers  that  mind  cannot  pray  any  more 
than  brain  can  think.  A  kind  of  intellectual  force  is  indeed 
needed  and  given,  but  it  is  something  dee])er  or  higher  than 
mind  which  prays.  This,  which  we  call  spirit,  the  God- 
eun.sei()Uj,ness — the  complement  of  Mansoul — ^^just  as  the  ento¬ 
mologist  tells  us  that  the  butterfly  is  encased  not  in  the  cocoon 
merely,  but  in  the  chrysalis  ;  so  of  man.  AVithin,  the  animal 
organization,  is  tiio  intelli'ctual  organization,  but  as  surely  within 
the  intellectual,  is  the  .s])iritual.  We  have  seen  ])lainly,  how  the 
intellectnul  may  be  born  again,  so  must  the  spiritual  bi',  for  it  is 
this  which  loves  God  ;  this  alone  possesses  the  faculty  to  do  so; 
this  alone  can  know  Him  ;  thisalone  can  ])ray  to  Jlini ;  this  has 
nevt'r  been  more  amazingly,  yet  naturally  ])ut,  we  believe,  than 
bv  Dr.  Newman,  when  he  says,  “The whole  world  seems  to  give 
“  the  lie  to  the  great  truth  ol‘  a  being  of  a  God,  and  of  that 
“  great  truth  my  whole  being  is  full ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for 
“  this  voice  speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart, 
“  1  should  be  an  atludst,  pantheist,  or  polytheist,  when  1  looked 
“  into  the  world.”  “  booking  into  the  world,  and  seeing  no 
“reflection  of  God,”  this  great  man,  in  his  wise  and  })ious 
humour,  continues,  “  is  as  if  a  man  looked  into  the  glass  and  did 
“  not  see  his  face.”  Ibit,  in  harmony  with  the  reasoning  we  arc 
indulging,  we  can  conceive  a  man  presenting  his  face  to  a  mirror 
and  not  seeing  it  ;  and  the  reason  would  be,  either  that  the  man 
had  shut  his  eyes,  or  was  really  blind  ;  in  fact,  had  no  mirror- 
consciousness.  And  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  those  who  do 
not  see.  or  feel,  (»r  know  God,  or  pray  to  Him  ;  that  ground  of 
tlieir  nature,  oii  which  God,  and  evil,  or  Satan  too,  especially 
work,  is  undeveloped.  This,  however,  is  capable  of  becoming 
a  (iod-c(*nsciousness ;  it  is  our  luture  Heaven — that  is,  infinite, 
umpienchable,  intelligence,  joy,  and  love ;  or  it  is  our  future 
Hell, — that,  is,  intinite,  uiupienchable  remorse,  ignorance,  and 
anarchy.  1  hus,  although  we  are  aware  that  we  must  seem  to 
be  arguing  lor  an  exploded  superstition,  our  leaders  will  gatlicr, 
that  to  us  the  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  involved  in 
till*  very  nature  of  the  soul  itself. 

I  he  metaphysics  ot  the  Bible  are  not  scholastic;  they  are 
Iniinan.  Ihey  may  be  called  eminently,  working  metuphvsics, 
which  those  of  the  schools  arc  not.  But  we  agree  with  Air. 
Heard  when  ho  says,  “  \\  hat  the  evangelical  nrgumeut  wants,  1*1 
”  a  piychological  ground  on  which  to  rest  this  theological  truth." 


a 


The  Conscience  i<  the  liuihUr  of  the  Soul. 


“Our  preachers,  to  use  an  illustration  Iroin  pliysiolo^y,  seem  *o 
“  uiuiei-stund  the  lunetion  ot*  sjuritiml-iniiKlodness,  but  not  to 
“  have  discovered  the  organ  which  discluirges  that  tunction.'^ 
“  What  sliould  we  think  ot*  a  ])hysit)logist,  wlio,  alter  discovering 
“  a  new  lunetion  in  the  liunian  body,  never  took  the  trouble  to 
“  describe  its  proper  and  peculiar  organ  Fuin^tion  and  organ 
“are  correlative  terms  in  physiology;  they  must  be  als»)  in 
“  psychology.’^ 

d'iius  it  would  follow  from  what  we  have  said,  1‘ollowing  the 
line  of  thought  opemed  nj)  by  Mr.  Heard,  that  the  lunetion  ol  our 
moral  nature,  calh'd  often  in  Scripture  the  heart,  is,  in  fact,  the 
conscience;  the*  sense  of  (lod-consciousiu'ss  eomi)Ietes  and  con¬ 
stitutes  man,  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  man  ;  for  if  man  be  r(‘gar(h*il 
as  a  ship,  then  the  conscience  is  the  rudder  of  tin*  soul,  and  just 
as  a  ship  may  be  launched,  com])let(^  in  every  respect,  but  un- 
providt'd  with  a  rudder — and  this  singh‘  delect  woidd  be  latal 
to  the  making  a  safe  or  snccesslul  voyage — and  it  would  be 
strange  if,  when  the  vessel  struck  upon  tlie  rocks,  lault  should 
be  found  with  her  timbers,  her  iron  work,  or  her  rigging,  she 
might  be  complete  in  all  these — perfect  and  bt'antilnl ;  “  but  one 
“  defect,  will  mai’  the  constitution  ol  th('  whoh',  in  any  nature 
“  where  ]K'rtection  consists  in  tin;  const  it ut ion  ol  the  parts.  ’  So 
as  the  sliip  [)lunges  wild  and  heedless,  ami  tin*  sails  Ikip 
ihunderously  thi*ough  the  tianpest,  she  is  not  so  mncli  on  a 
sea  as  on  a  vortex  ;  yet  (wen  when  the  si'as  aiv  comparativt'ly 
(juiet  she  is  whirled  round  with  vehi'ment  lury.  d'hus  it  is  with 
a  dormant  ora  diseased  conscience  ;  for  the  c<mscience  healthful, 
and  tramjuil,  is  the  rudder,  or  tln^  ca])tain  <d  the  entire  nature 
of  the  man.  'riu'ri'fore,  IScriptui’O  puts  all  the  w(‘ll-b(‘ing  of 
man  in  this — in  the  awakeiu'fl,  and  tin*  liealthful,  and  active*  c(m- 
science,  or  moral  nature*,  or  (iod-(‘onsciousncss  ;  oi*,  ;is  Mr.  Il(*ard 
constantly  speaks  of  it,  the  /oo'/ona :  and  it  is  clear  how  a  man 
mav’  be  dead  in  tres])asscs  and  sins,  while  yet  he  walks  and 
possesses  a  kind  of  galvanic  life  ;  and  it  is  clear  how  a  man  may 
be  a  bright  and  radiant  intelligence,  and  yet  only  a  lalleii  con- 
.scienee.  It  is  clear  how  a  man  may  have  great  sensibility,  so 
that  he  may  appreciate  art  and  taste,  and  exercise  imagination 
and  judgnu*nt,  and  even  like  tein})h*s  and  sacred  paintings,  and 
yet  be  onlv  a  soulless  mind  ;  may  lx*  depriv(*d  ol  spii  itual  life 
and  light,  and  be  only  a  fallen  conscience;  for  as  in  the  tem])le 
tlu're  was  an  outer  court,  and  then  a  holy,  and  then  a  holy  of 
liolii's — the  holiest  of  all — wheret  lod  (xmimuned  with  the  ])riestly 
man,  it  is  so  still;  until^tiod  conu‘s  into  the  spirit,  and  Divine 
recipnx'ations  are  lield,  and  the  supper  is  spread,  the  man  is  not 
“  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Truly,  says  Mr.  Heard, 
“  We  liud  mankind  making  endless  advances  in  knowledge,  but 
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**  l)rouj?ht  to  a  standstill  in  moral  goodness  and  spiritual  minded- 
“  noss7’  In  the  following  language  Mr.  Heard  continues  to 
show  how  natural  men,  even  accomplished  and  most  intellectual, 
such  as  (io‘the  or  Aristotle,  are  not  born  again,  have,  therefore, 
noHod-consciousness;  arc  soulless  minds,  and  prove  what  their 
trioiis  instances  might  seem  to  disprove. 

Thus  the  ])syche  of  Scripture  is  the  sum  total  of  man’s  natural 
powers,  the  life  as  born  into  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains  or  can 
attain  to.  hut  the  pneuma  is  not  only  that  which  lies  behind  the 
p'^yche,  as  the  ])syeho  dot  s  underneath  the  bodily  organism,  it  is  that 
part  of  man  which*  is  able  to  expand  of  itself,  or  to  attain  to  its  proper 
t  nd  in  conseijuonce  of  the  fall.  AVe  need  no  other  instance  than  Aris¬ 
totle  himself  of  tht‘  contrast  between  psyche  and  pneuma.  That  a 
mind  like  his,  that  took  in  all  knowledge  as  his  department,  and  whose 
curiosity  knew  no  bounds  but  its  own  powers,  should  pass  by  in  entire 
silene(‘  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  spirit  and  its  exercises  upon  things 
uuM'eii  and  eternal,  implies  something  more  than  inattdition  or  a  whole¬ 
some  dread  of  mysticism.  The  excuse,  whatevc'r  it  is  worth,  has  Ix'Cii 
jmt  forth  ill  the  cast*  of  (locthe,  but  it  is  wholly  inajiplicablo  to  such  a 
case  as  that  of  .Aristotle.  There  was  no  false  shame  in  his  case ;  no 
dislike  to  Christian  duty  and  doctrine  to  repel  him  for  piercing  within 
tlui  psyeb.e  to  analyze  the  ojierations  of  his  own  pneuma.  He  was  pro¬ 
foundly  ami  we  bclievi*  sincerely  unconscious  of  the  divine  faculty  in 
man,  for  the  reason  given  by  the  apostle  that  the  psychical  man  per- 
ct‘ivcs  not  th(‘  things  of  the  S[)irit  of  (lod.  He  knew  not  of  the  sjiirit’s 
work,  because  he  was  “  dead,”  as  all  men  by  nature  are  to  divine 
things.  Ill  his  ease  there  was  m)  mock  spiritualism  to  deceive  the  un¬ 
wary,  and  on  which  to  ground  a  doctrine  of  natural  illumination,  and 
which  mystics  descrihi'  as  the  inner  light.  Aristotle’s  ease  may  he 
taken  as  a  j)almarv  instance  of  the  shallowness  of  their  theory,  is  it 
likely  that  such  an  analyst,  whose  penetrating  eye  nothing  escajicd, 
could  have  jiassed  by  such  a  fact  in  human  nature  as  they  describe  it  to 
h.,*?  'i’he  silence  of  Aristotle  is  a  negative  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Scripture  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
faculty  called  the  pneuma,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  it  is  as 
it  it  did  not  exist.  Now,  had  Aristotle  not  passed  it  by  we  should  be 
led  to  conclude — either  that  it  operates  still  in  spite  of  the  fall,  which 
Scripture  plainly  contradicts;  or  that  Scripture  itself  is  wrong  in  what 
it  asserts  ot  the  natural  man  and  liis  powers.  We  have  thus  a  case  of 
an  obji'ction  turned  into  an  argument.  At  first  sight  Aristotle’s  omis¬ 
sion  oi  all  relcronce  to  a  faculty  of  (lod-consciousness  seems  a  fatal 
obj(  (tion  to  the  psychology  of  Scripture  which  distinctly  asserts  its 
exi'tdu  i«.  Hence  the  mistaken  way  in  which  early  apologists  caught 
at  riat>  Tii«^m  as  more  Iriendly  to  reveaU'd  truth  than  the  peripatetic 
j)hilo>ophy.  Intuition  allirmcd  what  induction  ignored:  can  we  won¬ 
der  it  intuition  was  enthroned  in  Alexandria,  and  reigned  almost  supreme 
so  h.ng  as  the  knowledgt*  of  Greek  survived  in  the  West?  But  truth 
in  the  end  is  tlic  only  weapon  which  will  serve  the  truth.  While  the 
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intuitive  school  is  cue  of  the  antichrists  of  the  age  with  whicli  the  truth 
is  engaged  iu  a  death  grapple,  the  school  of  iuductioii  leaves  revelation 
to  its  owu  departuient,  on  condition  that  revelation  does  not  interfere 
with  it.  The  two  paths  of  Scripture  and  science  diverge,  and  it  is  only 
unbelieving  divines  and  dogmatic  philosophers  who  ever  cause  a  collision 
between  such  opposite  interests. 

The  silence,  then,  of  Aristotle  is  the  very  evidence  which  we  should 
desire  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  pneiiina.  The  force  of  ]>ositiv(^ 
testimony  may  he  explained  away,  that  of  negative  cannot.  "When  we 
know  why  Aristotle  omits  all  mention  of  the  pnenma,  w'e  s('e  that  the 
omission  is  itself  an  evidence  that  Scripture  is  right  in  the  aceonnt  it 
giv(‘s  of  the  condition  of  man  since  the  fall.  If  man  could  know  his 
own  s[»iritnal  powers,  or  even  know  how  lamentably  lie  has  lost  tlirn’r 
use  by  the  fall  he  would  not  be  as  fallen  as  he  is.  The  root  of  his 
disease  lies  in  this  that  he  knows  not  that  he  is  diseased.  The  physician 
who  takes  him  in  haml  has  to  disclose  to  him  the  function  whose  healthy 
exercise  he  never  enjoyed,  and  therefori'  the  loss  of  wliicli  he  hardly 
suspects.  Tgnoti  nulla  cupido.  As  easily  might  w’e  imagine  Aristotle 
inditing  the  I'diid  Vsalm,  as  inserting  in  his  treatise'  on  the  Soul  a 
cha])t('r  on  the  functions,  end,  and  use  of  the  ])n(‘uma.  Siu'ipture  whitdi 
teaches  ns  what  it  is  to  be  athirst  for  (Jod,  yea,  even  the  living  (lod, 
alone  describes  that  part  of  man’s  nature  from  whence  tliis  thirst  arises, 
the  immortal  pnenma  made  in  the  image  of  (jod,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  living  (jod  can  satislV. 


Ihit,  l)eiii;g  born  of  God,  the  life  iu  the  tvorld  is  no  longer  iin- 
n'ulized.  As  the  sculptor  tries  to  hainnicr  out  from  (he  inurble 
till'  id('ul  he  has  in  his  mind,  as  the  Apostle  says,  “  Not  as  tlnuigh 
“  1  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  ])erfeet ;  but  1  follow 
“  after,”  or,  as  ^lichael  Angelo  expres.ses  it  iu  one  of  his  sonnets, 
“  the  more  the  marble  wastes,  the  more  the  statue  grows.” 

The  vile  shall  day  by  day 

Fall,  like  snpcrlluons  llcsh,  away. 

For  the  spirit  is  now'  one  w'itli,  consubstantial  W'itli  God,  and 
these  are  the  perpetual  actings  of  his  grace.  It  is  the  greate.st 
fact  in  human  history,  momentous!  IIow  momentous  is  the 
hour  of  our  birth,  especially  if  w'e  reach  to  the  mature  years  of 
life;  if  W'e  are  to  intluence  men  and  society,  immensely  more 
important  the  moment  of  the  second  birth,  when  a  man  is  born 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible ;  abiding  for  ever  ! 
As  great  as  is  the  dill’erencc  iu  importance  betw'oen  the  birth  of 
the  ordinary  clown  and  the  birth  of  a  New  ton,  or  a  Shakespere, 
or  a  Micluiel  Angelo,  so  great  is  the  ditference  betw’een  the 
birth  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man,  lor  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  man  can  know'  God,  or  how'  came  smdi  inen  as 
l>rophet.s  and  apostles,  Augustine,  and  Jhinyan,  and  J)oddridge, 
and  A\"utts 't  liow  came  they  to  exercise  the  sense 't  That  a 
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Tiuin  has  nut  that  ( lod-conscioiisnoss,  proves  nutliiii^.  “  ^lenare 
“horn  blind,”  Scripture  says;  it  is  so  that  conscience  is  lallcii 
blind  and  inqjoli'nt.  The  intellect  is  livin<j:,  the  conscience  is 
(h‘ad.  Horn  with  an  impotent  or^*an  or  sense,  man  does  not 
usually  seek  to  discredit  the  organs  of  other  people,  he  seeks 
the  restoration  and  recovery  ol  his  own. 

( )f  course  such  doctrines  as  these,  in  our  day,  find  their  strong 
antagonists  in  the  ])]iysiologists,  the  materialists,  the  sensa¬ 
tionalists;  hut  Mr.  Heard  rejdies  to  their  reasonings,  that  there 
is  a  unity  in  man’s  tri])artite  nature;  that  man  is  as  incapahleof 
j)ure  tholighl  as  heistd*  pure'  animalism  ;  that  even  the  sensualist 
idealizes  his  indulgences,  lest  he  should  turn  Irom  them  with 
tiisgust  and  loathing ;  th(‘  ej)icure  “  makes  provision  for  the  flesh 
to  fultil  the  lusts  thereof,”  or  he  would  turn  with  loathing  from 
his  own  delicacies. 


He  must  toil  after  his  gastronomic  proficiency  (to  use  Charles  Lamlfs 
ipiaint  account  of  liis  taste  lor  sti'ong  tobacco}  as  soim*  men  toil  after 
virtue.  Hut  tin*  converse  is  i'(|ually  true,  if,  in  living  to  thi‘  ih'sli, 
men  mii^t  still  cxcrcisi?  judgment,  taste,  imagination,  wit,  and 
tliat  thus  the  elder  is  mad(‘  to  s«*rv('  tlu^  younger,  it  is  (Mjuallv 
true  that  in  a  life  of  the  highest  mental  ahstraetcdinss,  of  a  Ivant 
at  Konig^herg,  or  a  Newton  in  the  (pKadraiigle  of  Trinity — nihil  cst  in 
iiitellectu  (pioil  non  jirius,  pvr  scumm.  Through  the  wieket-gatc  of 
s(‘nse  have  pass(‘d  those  trooping  fanci(‘s,  those  soaring  thoughts,  those 
long-drawn  <leductit)ns  of  reason  which  mark  tin;  higher  forms  of  mind, 
whether  in  a  poet  “  t»f  imagination  all  compact,”  like  Shakspoare,  ora 
reasoner  or  analyst  like*  Nh'wton  or  Kant. 

'fhus,  ;is  of  the  sexes,  the  man  is  not  without  the  woman,  nor  the 
Woman  without  tin'  man  in  the  hord,  so  of  tin*  senses  and  intidlect. 
Mind  miteis  into  all  our  animal  functions,  (‘xce}>t  those  wliieh  are 
puudy  uneonseious,  ami  so  ,ar(‘  out  of  the  control  of  the  will,  as 
tin*  fiiiu  tions  of  tin*  heart  and  the  stomach.  The  simses,  on  the  other 
hand,  an*  constantly  ministering  to  the  mind,  even  when  in  lK*r  most 
ereativi*  and  ui»eurlhly  moo<i.  Sin*  may  lake  the  pabulum  of  thought 
>\ith  the  same  unthoughtlhliiess  of  her  need  of  it  that  Newton  ate 
the  baked  apples  which  his  housekeeper  took  care  to  lay  on  his  table 
before  him.  lUit  still  the  ministering  hand  is  there,  and  wo  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  eonoeive  a  state  of  being  in  wliieh  a  lower  nature 
shall  nut  thus  ministiT  to,  and  suhs(*rve  a  liigher.  Idealism  loses  sight 
of  the  eonmetion  of  the  mind  with  the  body,  just  as  materialism 
declares  that  mind  is  nothing  else  than  a  subtle  and  rash  secretion 
ot  body.  '1  rue,  research  is  leading  on  to  the  conclusion  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  lias  long  ago  laiil  down,  that  man  is  the  integer  of  two,  or  lather 
three,  tactors  or  tractions — the  mysterious  unity  of  sense-consciousness, 
wliieh  wo  call  the  soul  or  reason;  and  God-consciousness,  wliieh  we 
call  the  spirit. 


Dependemtj  of  Thought  on  the  Vehicle. 
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Tliis  leasouins^  is  illustrated  rather  than  deteated  by  tliose 
ar^^unieuls  which  tin'  physiologist  eonti lines  to  allege  against 
■the  spiritual  nature  in  man  ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  mental 
^act  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain-vessels,  and  that  u]K)n  the  (juant ity  or  (piality 
of  that  blood  will  de|)end  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion.  “  A 
torpid  liver,  or  a  disordereil  stomach,  eitluu*  diminishing  the 
volume  of  blood  in  tliii  brain-vessels,  or  disturbing  its  purity, 
will  produce  such  aberi'ations  of  intelh'ct,  that  the  reasoning 
powers  shall  t‘ither  altogether  cease,  or  beat  wildly,  like  the 
jtendulum  of  a  clock  released  from  its  weight.  When  we  sju'ak 
of  the  pure  reason,  we  spc'ak  of  an  abstraction  which  does  not 
exist  in  human  nature,  (hi  tlie  data  brought  in  by  sense,  per¬ 
ception,  the  judgment  acts.  Ihit  the  mathematician,  who  is  lost 
in  a  train  of  abstruse  reasoning,  and  oblivious  of  the  sheet  of 
]taper  lie  is  covering  with  his  symbols,  seems  to  be  in  the  region 
of  pure  thought  and  using  pure  reason  only.”  ]luton  the  supply 
i>f  blood  to  the  brain  depends  that  very  exercise  of  pure  reason. 


And  the  ])sychologic:il  fact,  that  the  data  of  reasoning  are  nothing 
el>c  than  transfornicil  sensations,  jierceptions  aeoumuhited  during  many 
V'ars  obsia'valioii,  and  now  hy  abstraction  dtdeeatod  from  those  asso- 
( iations  with  whitdi  thi;y  tirst  entered  tiie  mind  through  the  senses. 
None  of  us  can  leinember  tiie  original  apples  or  ahani  by  wliicdi  we 
lirst  learned  that  two  and  two  make  four;  but  none  would  dispute 
tliat,  without  such  aids  to  retlectloii,  even  Newton  or  Pascal  could  not 
liave  discovered  the  mathematical  genius  for  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  so  distinguished. 


Hut  w<*  must  lunv  leave  this  viuy  interesting  volume ;  wo 
btdieve  w  e  have  sutliciently  indicated  its  character  ;  it  is  most 
thoughtful  and  thoroughly  inform(‘d,  and  it  branches  out  into 
topics  of  various  suggestivenes.s.  To  some  readers  it  may  seiuii 
of  little  value,  but  to  those  to  w’hom  an  organic  and  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  trutli  gives  to  it  additional  comnuuidat  ion  and 
])ow'er  over  tlie  intelligence,  W'c  Indieve  it  wdll  be  a  very  valuable 
help.  It  is  an  an  argument  of  a  most  interesting  kind  for  tlie 
development  of  the  nature  in  man,  yet  wx'  must  w’ait  lor  the 
lull  triumph  of  th('  Divine  birth  ;  only  hrre  may  know' 
enough  to  be  assured  of  tlu^  full  (h‘velopment  tliere.  The?  writei' 
suggests  a  ground  on  which,  if  we  stand,  W(‘  need  not  be  terrilied 
by  any  of  th(‘  assaults  of  scepitical  science.  A  man's  true  gi’cat- 
iiess,  his  individuality,  is  in  his  conscience — tliat  in  him  which 
knows  God.  Drutes  may  be  immortal  lor  anytliingwe  know'  or 
cure,  though  we  should  rather  like  it  to  be  true  than  not,  that, — 
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In  the  distant  sky, 

Our  faithful  dn*,^  may  bear  us  company. 

Yot  we  tliink  Mr.  Heard  is  somowliat  premature  when  he  says, 
“Not  only  are  the  anatomical  diflerenees  between  man  and  the 
“  ape  disappearing  under  modern  research,  but  even  the  difier- 
“  cnees  ludween  the  volume  and  structure  of  the  brain,  on  which 
“  IVot'essor  t  )wen  took  his  stand  a  few  years  a^o,  are  not  sub- 
“  stantiated  by  modern  ])hysiologists.^^  However  this  may  bo, 
the  charm  ami  safey^uard  of  earth  is  in  the  moral  sensibilitv  of 
our  nature,  and  it  is  the  key.  to  all  the  heights  of  the  Heavenly 
JMaces  at  last,  and  in  that  intermediate  state  to  which  Scripture 
seems  to  point ;  from  which  Protestantism  thoughtlessly  and 
ignorantly  recoils  ;  that  state  which  we  all  feel  we  need,  before 
we  enter  into  the  last  domains  of  rest,  in  which  our  friends  wait 
for  us,  in  no  purgatorial  tires,  but  still  under  the  sunshine  of  the 
Divine  likeness,  growing  increasingly-like  the  Father  of  spirits; 
waiting  that  resurrection  hour,  when  not  the  mere  relics  shall 
be  raised,  not  the  meii*  nutritive  and  accommodative  system, 
but  that  of  lite:  “tliat  bodythat  shall  be!’’ — there  the  spirit 
shall  grow  Divinely  bright, — “  take  sweetness  in,  put  glory  on,” 
and  ])re])ar('  for  ('iitranci'  upon  the  inetfable  scene  ot*  being  in 
which  all  the  inllnile ])oi)ulations  and  intelligences  shall  be  bum 
of  Hod.  ’fluis,  one  truth  taught  in  the  ilible,  helps  to  the 
discovi'iy  of  another,  even  as  the  truth  of  a  bit  of  glass,  a  lens 
on  earth,  assists  to  the  right  knowledge  of  all  Heavenly  worlds, 
and  it  is  through  such  discovery,  as  Mr.  Heard,  cpioting  the 
lines  of  the  laurc'ate,  says,  in  closing,  that, we 

Ilcnr  at  times  a  sentinel, 

Tliat  moves  about  from  ])laee  to  ])lacc. 

And  \vlu>j)ers  tlirciigh  the  worlds  of  space, 

111  the  still  night,  that  all  is  well. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.^ 

•  *\YyE  suppose  it  will  not  be  jiossible  lor  any  readers,  however 
they  may  admire  ^Ir.  Ruskin,  to  attempt  to  shield  him 
I'roni  the  charge  of  some  inteinperanee  and  injustice.  AVe  do 
not  even  know  that  the  style  of  vehement  denunciation  he  has 
now  a  long  time  chosen  to  adopt,  is  that  most  likely  to  answer 
the  end,  he  designs,  of  setting  in  a  clear  light  our  national  sins. 
Yet  we  are  not  the  less  disposed  to  hear  him  ;  such  sermons, 
although  they  do  not  give  all  they  ought,  of  merit  or  justice  to 
our  time,  are  needed  and  calh'd  for  by  the  very  rareness  with 
which  th(‘y  are  heard,  and,  p('rha})S,  almost  thi'  vehement  in¬ 
dignations  of  Hebrew'  projilnds,  there  lurk(‘d  in  cay(*s,  thost' 
who  did  not  nuudt  tiie  lierce  liy:htniim-  of  coiKhunnation,  or  the 
scourgi'  so  heavily  laid  on  by  an  Elijah,  or  llosea,  or  Nahum. 
Mr.  Riiskin  seems  to  jiour  about  his  elo(|uent  declamation  and 
wrath  in  the  sjiirit  of  him  who  said,  “  Kill  them  all,  (lod  will 
“  take  care  ol‘  his  own.^’  l'\)ur  years  since  he  coiiiTiKMiced  his 
lurious  attacks  ujion  the  political  economists,  and  their  V(‘rsion 
of  society, t  and  the  works  w'e  haye  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  article  are  of  the  sanui  cliaract(‘r,  and  are  a  Ibllow  ing 
<iut  of  the  saiiK'  kind  of  thought,  but  with  all  tludr  richly  ex- 
pr(‘ssod  truth  ;  they  compel  the  en(|uiry,  “  ( Jood  mast(‘r,  what  wilt 
“  thou  have  mo  to  do Is  it  all  social  shadow’  ?  An*  there 
to  be  seen  in  the  social  heavens  nothing  but  clouds — only  vices 


1 .  I'he  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Tjnhonrer.  By  Jfenry  Fawcett, 
M.iy,  Fellow’  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Political  Kcouoiny, 
in  the  University  of  (’ain])ridgc.  Macmillan. 

2.  A  Uefutation  of  the  lEarfc  Fund  Thcorn  of  Modern  Pulitic(d  Economy 
(IS  enunciated  hy  Mr.  Jlilt,  Jl.P.,  and  Mr.  Eaivcetty  M.P.  Jty 
Francis  1).  lion^c,  liarristcr-at-law.  Longmans. 

3.  The  Crou'n  of  U’ild  Olive.  Three  Lectures  on  IVork,  Traffic,  and 
JTar.  I>v  John  Buskin,  M.A.  Smith  and  1‘llder. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  Tu  o  Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester.  By  John 
%  Buskin,  M.A.  1.  of  Kinj;'s  'fn'asurics.  2.  of  (Queen’s  Uardens. 
Third  1‘Mition,  with  Pri*lace.  Smith  and  Idder. 

^ - 

w  ^  Eato  this  Last.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  By  John  Buskin.  Sniitli  and  Elder. 
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to  conileinii — are  there  no  virtues  to  praise!^  Is  Plugsuu,  ul 
Undershot,  tin*  (Uily  nianufacturer  left?  Is  it  wicked  tu  be 
wealthy  ‘f  Among  all  the  rich  are  there  none  that  do  good 
no  not  one  'f  ^Ir.  Ruskiii  impeaches  the  whole  nation,  but  is 
there  not  also  much  ignorance  and  inability  to  overtake  and  to 
dissi|)ate  the  great  national  evils,  are  there  not  many  who  show 
that  they  are  seeking  after  tlie  \vay  ?  I'erhaps  it  is  tru(‘  that 
every  agi‘  is  a  transition  age;  is  not  tliis,  however,  especially  a, 
transition  tinier  arc  we  only  on  proclivities  j'  are  there*  iiu! 
scallbldings  lor  the  erection  ol*  better  things  y  The  ])ropliet 
who  denounced  the  longest  catalogue  of  heaviest  woes,  said  aUo, 
*‘(\nnfort  VC,  comlbrt  ye,  my  peo])le/’  Moreover,  Mr.  lluskiul 
lain  write  lumsense,  wln'ii  In*  says  to  the  sliuhuits  ol'  the  Military^ 
Uolli‘ge  at  W'oolwii’h,  “  I  hope  yi)U  1(>V(*  light iiig  for  its  own 
“  sake;”  and  wh(‘U  In*  a  serts  that  “all  the  pure  and  noble  arts 
“  of  pi*acc  an*  founded  on  war.”  What  a  mistake  was  it  to 
glorify  the  Saviour  as  “the  Prince  of  JVace,^’  and  to  proclaim, 
“  Mow  b(‘autifid,  on  tin*  mountains,  is  the  Ihiblisher  of  Peace.” 
With  much  res|)cct  we  ve  nture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Ituskin  that 
In*  gets  vain  sonn'tinn's  ;  is  it  not  possibh*  his  liv('r,  too,  tuay  be 
out  of  or(h*r  ;  would  not  a  Sit/,  or  ev('n  a  lamp-bath  do  him  goody 
tinelv  correcting  sonn*  of  the  turbidities  of  the  blood,  and  through 
it,  of  the  brain.  \et,  this  .said,  we  fear  there  is  too  much  reason 
after  all  for  many  of  his  ])hilip])ics,  in  which  lie  regards  “  London 
“  as  a  huge  billianl-lable,  without  tin*  cloth,  and  with  pockeb 
“  as  deej)  as  the  bottomle.ss  pit  ;  but  maiidy  a  billiard-table  after 
“  all.^^  Or  when  he  charges  us  with  being  (piite  “  ri'ady  to  give 
“  tin*  gospel  grati.s,  but  in'ver  the  loaves  and  lishes.’’  When 
he  says,  “  Wv  are  glad  enough,  indeed,  to  make  our  prolit  of 
“  b(*iciicc;  w<*  sna])  u])  anything  in  tlie  way  of  a  scicntilic  hone, 

“  that  has  meat  on  it,  eagerly  enougli ;  but  if  tlie  scicntilic  man 
“  comes  for  a  bom*  or  a  crust  to  w.s,  that  is  anotlier  story."’  Or 
when  he  says,  “  If  a  man  .spends  lavishly  on  Ins  libi’ary,  you 
“  call  him  mad,  a  bibliomaniac.  Put  you  never  call  any  one  a 
“  horse-maniae,  though  men  ruin  tliem.selves  every  day  bv 

horses.”  Here  are  some  of  these  bitterly  expressed  truths: — 

Neither  docs  a  great  nation  send  its  poor  little  hoys  to  jail  for  steal¬ 
ing  six  walnuts;  and  allow  its  bankrupts  to  steal  their*  hundreds  of 
tliousaiuls  with  a  bow,  and  its  bankers,  ricli  with  poor  men's  savings, 
to  close  tlioir  doors  “  under  cir<*uinstan(*es  over  wbicb  tlu'v  liave  no  con¬ 
trol,”  w  itb  a  “  by  vour  leave.” 


but  to  do  a  piece  ot  eoinmoii  Lbristian  rigbteoiisnoss  in  a  plain 
hnglisli  word  or  deed;  to  make  Cbristiaii  law’  any  rule  of  life,  and 
tounJ  one  ^iational  act  or  hope  ibcreon, — w’e  know  too  well  wbiU 
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our  faith  comes  to  for  that  !  You  mi{;ht  sooner  get  lifrhtniiig  out  of 
incense  smoke  than  tiiK'  aetioii  or  passion  out  of  your  moclern  Knglish 
religion. 

The  ]>riiu*ipal  ellect  produced  by’  these  little  books  of  Mr.  Kus- 
kiii’s  will  be,  the  feeling  that  there  issoinething  in  our  midst  which 
lias  driven  a  wise  man  mad,  and  there  is  a  madness  which  is  of 
a  noble  ordt'r,  the  madiu'ss  of  a  Hamlet  has  a  nu'tliod  in  it.  It 
is  quite  understood  that  Jiightcousness  and  Peace  have  not  kissed 
each  otlu'i’  on  this  earth  y’ot.  'I'ruth  has  not  yet  become  indi¬ 
genous  to  earth,  and  if  justice'  is  eve'i*  seen,  it  is  seen  looking 
down  from  heaven.  Mercy  amPFruth  have  not  apparently  met 
together,  fai*  from  it  :  the  version  of  society’  is  (piite  ditferent, 
and  votes  for  their  being  ke'pt  as  wide  apart  as  possible.  Mr. 
l^uskin  may  bo  rapid  and  v(*henient  ;  but.  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  most  persons  of  the  wealthy  and  w('ll-to-do  order  take  the 
sorrows  and  ])rivations  ol'  tlu'ir  fellows  vt'rv  patiently;  things 
are  beaiitilullv  h't  alone,  and  tlu'  only  thing  really  di'fended  in 
this  country  is  tlu'  rich  man’s  gn'cd,  and  vulgarity,  and  gold. 

And  is  tlu'ie  anv  reason  to  think  that  I'higlish  labour  is  look¬ 
ing  up  y  Is  ther(‘  any  improvenu'iit  in  tin;  lot  and  the  prospects 
oftlie  hhiglish  working-man ‘r  Mi‘.  h’awcett’s  Ix'ni'voh'iit  little 
hook,  do('s  not  give'  many  indications  of  il,  unless  the  discussion 
of  the  disabilities,  Ix'iieath  which  labour  groans,  be  itself  an 
indication,  especially’,  wlu'ii  the  disc'ussion  is  pursiu'd  from  a 
chair  in  Cambridge,  and  ('ngag(\s  the  attention  of  the  teacher 

I  of  Political  Pconomy’  there.  ’Fhe  well-lx'ing  of  the  English 
labourer  is  only  spasmodic  and  occasional  ;  a  few  montlis,  at  best, 
of  high  prices,  are  remembered  for  years,  and  that,  during  them, 
the  lahourer  did  not  discover  Aladdin’s  wonderful  lamp,  is  charged 
I  upon  him  al'terwards  as  a  crime  and  incapacity.  Epwards  of 
^  twenty’  years  have  gone  by  since  Carlyle  ])ublished  his  7V/.s/  anf/ 
I  Certainly,  tlie  rc'd-hot.  wrath  of'the  hook  neitlu'r  did 

I  then,  iK>r  can  ikuv,  (uisun^  for  it  a  wvy  loving  or  fav(uiral)le 
I  listening.  'Flu;  ehi('f  doctrim'  of  tlu'  book  was  that  which 
I  remains  the  still  unsol v('d  problem  of  society,  and  which  we  do 
not  see  that  the  labours  ol*  polit i('al  economists  do  muchtosolve. 
'Fhe  un((jiial  distribution  ol‘  wealth,  or  as  .scuiie  choose*  to  put 
it,  over-})roductioii.  “  Ilow  is  it,”  says^Ir.  I^'awcetl,  “that  this 
“  vast  product ioti  ol’  woaltli  does  not  lead  to  a  happier  dislri- 
“butiony  How  is  it  that  the  rich  seem  to  be  constantly’ 
“  growing  richer,  whilst  the  jiovi'rty  of  tin*  ])oor  is  not  ])erc('j)tiblv’ 
”  diminisiied  y”  It  i  ^  a  tieinendous  consideiation,  upon  the  brink 
ef  which  we  rock  ourselves  into  coml’ortable  ;'lumi)er,  that  everv- 
tbing  in  modern  society  favours  the  aggregation,  not  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  wealth.  It  is  a  tremendous  con«iideration,  that  where  a 
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contiirv  sinco,  wc  rouM  have  enumerated  three  hundred  or  three 
thousand  landliolders  and  proprietors,  we  could  now  enumerate 
only  one  in  eitlier  instance.  Fawcett  says  such  things  as 


the  following: — 


Oiir  law  favours  the  aggrofration  of  land  into  largo  properties,  and 
with  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  a  greater  number  compete  for  the 
limiti'd  (juaiititv  ot  land  which  is  brought  into  the  market.  In  Anslralio, 
however,  tlie  wliole  eommunitv  may  hecome  landed  ])roprictors ;  three 
or  four  years  of  thrift  will  make  the  Australian  lubouier  the  owner  of 
the  land  which  he  cultivates. 


Again  : — 


History  furnishes  no  ]»;ir:illcl  of  sneh  an  accumulation  of  wealtli,  and 
this  wealth  .‘icems  to  be  so  distributed  that  the  rich  grow  rapidly  richer, 
whilst  there  is  no  percei>tible  advance  in  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  the 
industrial  classes. 


Again  : — 


An  Knglish  l.ihourer  moreover  has  no  definite  prospeel  of  im])roving 
his  lot;  his  lite  is  a  severe  struggle  for  existence  ;  tliose  who  are  horn 
t'>  work  tor  daily  wages  (‘iid  their  liays  in  the  same  position ;  an  agri- 
c'ultnral  labourer  would  he  o])liged  to  make  severe  saerilices  to  savt 
and  if  lie  snceeetled  in  this  ditlicult  acliievemciit,  our  poor  la\s’ 
system  would  jirt'veiit  his  position  being  in  the  least  degree  superior  to 
tlie  position  of  one  who  never  attempted  to  save  a  shilling. 


Again  : — 


If  a  hired  labourer  saves  twenty  jiounds,  he  has  uo  chance  of  investing 
it  as  cajntal  in  some  profitable  employment ;  the  only  purpose  to  which 
he  ran  ilevott'  it,  is  to  place  it  in  the  savings-bank,  wh(*re  he  obtain? 
something  below  the  cirrrent  rate  of  interest.  How  inueh  more  power¬ 
fully  wouhl  prudence  be  stimulated,  if  a  definite  prospe<‘t  were  held  out, 
that  a  labourer  might  in  the  course  of  lime,  by  means  of  liis  saving, 
secure  a  small  landed  properly  ! 


Airain : — 


The  marvidloiis  increase  in  the  production  of  national  wealth,  cannot 
bo  a  subject  lor  much  eongratulatioii,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  thi? 
gr«':itt‘r  wealth  so  distributed,  that  tin*  labourer  can  mon^  rrequently 
c  Mse  iivun  lii>j  t<cl  eitlirr  to  enjiiy  tin'  ph'asures  of  mind,  or  to  admire 
ilic  gloiie."  whica  a  bouiileous  nature  has  spread  around  him. 


riieso,  w<'  say,  tire  troineiulous  things,  mid  Political  Fcouoiiiv 
loses  something  ot  its  character  for  hard-heartedness,  when  one 
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of  its  most  devoted  disciples  and  teacliers,  dares  to  utter  such  a 
mass  of  unpleasant  and  suggestive  truth.  It  is  a  gaod  while  ago 
now,  since  the  old,  and  almost  unknown,  poet.  Dr.  Dyrom,  said  : 

'two  niilliTs  thin,  called  Hone,  and  Skin, 

IlaNc  starved  tin*  land,  or  near  it  ; 

IJnt  l)c  it  known,  to  Skin  and  Hone, 

'I’tjat  llcsh  and  blood  won’t  bear  it. 

We  believe  the  ages  have  gone  by  when  any  amount  of  de- 
])ression  could  produce  in  our  country  such  revolutions  as  were 
produced  by  starvation  and  destitution  in  I']ngland  and  France 
of  old.  A  revolution  inspired  hy  feverish  and  savage  hunger, 
and  by  the  absence  of  all  moral  sentiment  tind  informed  intelli¬ 
gence  wotdd,  we  suppose,  be  impossible  in  our  country.  Otir 
natioiKil  (le[)ression  will  be  illustrated  in  (piite  tinother  set  of 
circumstances.  The  immense  piles  of  wealth  gathered  withotit 
('(niscdence,  and  hoarded  without  conscience,  will  be  left  by  those 
who  have  been  defrauded  by  the  heartless  and  ignorant  arrange- 
numts  of  society  to  their  owners  ;  the  vast  iields  of  Aiist ralia 
and  America  will  o]>en  to  tlie  eyes  of  labour.  W(‘  are  (piite 
aware  of  the  indignation  which  will  be  felt  by  many  who  may 
read  the  words  we  writ(‘,  when  we  express  our  conviction  that 
bv  the  complicat(‘d  and  insane  arrangements  of  modern  legisla¬ 
tion,  labour  has  been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  conspiracies 
against  it  on  the  part  of  property.  ^lost  things  in  legislation, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  told  against  the  condition  of  the 
Hiurlish  labourer.  The  enclosure  of  lands  and  commons  lias 
been  friMpiently  reh'rred  to;  it  may  be  descrilx'd  as  a  more 
enormous  national  theft  than  was  involved  in  the  s[)oliati()U  of 
])roperty  and  its  appropriation  to  private  purposes  by  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  monasteries.  While  the  poor  man  was  prevented  from 
n'ceiving  the  beneilts  of  his  little  strip  of  common,  that  very 
injustice  helped  to  make  it  more  impossible  for  him  to  bec.'oim^ 
pr()])rietor  of  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  land  himself.  The  old 
distich  has  often  been  quoted  : — 

It  is  a  sin  in  man  or  woman. 

To  st(’al  a  goose  from  ofT  the  common  ; 

Hut  who  shall  plead  that  man’s  excuse. 

Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose  ? 

It  is  a  fact,  that  labour  lias  been  placed  hopelessly  and  merci¬ 
lessly  benealh  the  grip  of  capital.  We  believe  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  societv  are  such,  that  ('arlvle\s  famous  characters, 
IMugxm,  of  ITidcrshot,  llobus,  of  noundsditch,  and  Sir  Jabesh 
Windbag,  have  an  immenseand  infinite  advantage  over  righteous 
labour.  We  pay  all  our  honour  to  the  buccaneers  of  society, 
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aiul  inllnito  scalp-oolloctors— the  privateorsincii  of  wealth,  who 
j^o  rouniintj:  about,  “  .seeking  whom  they  may  (levour  ; preach- 
ing  tlie  (Jospelol'  .Maiumonism,  and  proclaiming  the  precious 
doctrine,  that  man’s  relationship  to  man  is  one  of  cash  paynieut 
alone,  'f he  chief  men  of  modern  society  have  taken  this  idea 
into  their  lu'ads :  if  a  Front -dc-llcriif  crossed  the  seas  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  took  possession  of  lialf  an  English 
countv,  grinding  down  its  Saxon  thralls  to  submission  to  his 
donjon  keeps,  bristling  fortilications,  or  deep  dungeons,  it  was 
very  natural  that,  at  last,  some  literary  time-serving  rascal 
should  arise  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  Feudalism. 

The  (io.spel  of  ('’ash  Fayment — the  Gospel  of  Mammonism— 
comes  to  be  proclaimed  in  mucli  tlie  same  way.  Man  does  a 
world  of  wickedness,  and  then  aims  hard  to  show  that  it  is 
piece  of  pure  j)rovidential  righteousness.  The  condition  of 
English  society  is  dreadful.  The  very  cliarity  is  bad,  which 
in  some  measure  lightens  its  sorrow  ;  it  is  graceless,  hard,  and 
unjust,  like  the  operation  of  that  enormous  sin,  the  present  Poor 
I  jaw — by  which  law  dares  to  denounce  poverty  as  a  crime;  and 
punishes  the  want  of  success  in  life  as  comprehending  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  whole  1  )ecalogue.  It  would  seem  also,  that  some  persons 
even  regard  as  unwise  and  wrong,  the  eflbrts  the  labourer  makes 
to  redeem  himself  from  his  lost  condition;  at  any  rate,  while 
limited  Liability  Companies  receive  on  every  hand  the  sanction 
and  the  smile  of  the  powerful ;  while  all  Joint  Stock  (Companies 
seem  good  and  right  ;  and  Trade  Corporations  for  the  yet 
higher  aggrandizement  of  wealth,  are  regarded  as  desirable. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  poor  artisan  to  better 
his  condition.  Combinations  of  the  capital  of  wealth  are  most 
natural  and  right.  Combinations  of  the  capital  of  industry 
are  ever  wrong,  yet  the  question  comes  u])on  us  with  even 
renew'cd  f(U*ce — llow  can  the  wealth  of  the  country  b('  so 
scatti'rcd  and  distributed  that  it  may  conduce  to  national 
well-b('ing  Passing  by  that  portion  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  book, 
in  which  lu'  deals  with  the  law  of  entail,  and  pleads  for 
the  importance  ol  making  land  a  marketable  commoditv,  and 
shows  that,  whih'  natural  causes  are  each  year  tending  to  make 
kiial  in  the  ludghbourhood  of  large  towns  more  and  more 
s :‘arci*,  this  si-arcity  ought  not  to  be  promoted  by  laws  wliich 
previ'Tit  land  being  brought  into  the  market,  and  whi(*h  also 
augment  the  cost  ot  transierring  land  Irom  one  propiietnr 
to  another.  Indeed  it  does  .set'in  that  steps  should  b('  taken 
Overcome  the  inarvidlous  monopoly  of  land  which  is 
dangerously  gaining  ground,  lie  insists  upon  several  of  those 
points  to  which  wo  have  already  referred.  He  says, Formerly 
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tlioiv  \vas  soiurely  ix  ])arisli  in  Knjj^land  which  had  not  its 
coinnion/’  The  Act  o{'  IS3(‘»,  passinl  for  the  Eiiclosuros  of* 
(,’omnions,  ho  believes  to  he  iVauu^lit  with  all  xdtiraato  irre¬ 
mediable  mischief,  we  have  no  doubt  of  it  ;  but  he  continues  : — 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Kppinp;  Forest  was  a  lari^e  tract  of 
woodland  country  so  near  to  the  metropolis,  that  in  byctone  days 
Ivovaltv  here  tound  a  convenient  ])laee  to  enjoy  the  pastimes  of  iho 
field.  'I'hose  who  lived  in  the  iieij;hbourhood  liad  the  rij;lit  of  pastur¬ 
age.  ThetVown  liowever  retained  the  right  to  keep  and  hunt  deer,  and 
lu'iice  not  a  single  acn;  of  tlu^  forest  could  be  (*r*closed  without  the 
permission  of  the  Frown,  'fhe  det*r  have  of  course  long  since  vanished 
IjL'foro  the  advancing  tide  of  {)opulation.  'fhe  jiroprietary  riglits  of  the 
Crown  remained,  and  consecpienlly  the  people  representeil  by  tlie  (Vown 
have,  for  years  considereil  that  it  was  their  undisputed  privilege 
to  walk  through  the  ]>leasant  glades,  and  to  wander  ahout  undisturbed 
amongst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Flpjiing  Forest.  Ihit  unfortunately, 
either  through  jobbing  or  blundering,  government  olHcials  have  ]»er- 
milted  a  vcuy  consi<ierable  portion  of  tlie  forest  to  bi‘  appropriated  by 
private  individuals.  S(ddom  is  govi'rnment  candt*ssness  liktdy  to  prove 
more  mischievous;  for  who  <’an  estirnati*  the  o.\t(*nt  to  which  the  toil¬ 
ing  myiiads  of  the  metropolis  will  be  socially  and  morally  injured  by 
tin?  loss  of  such  a  delightful  r(*creation-ground  ‘f  How  can  the  health 
of  dense  masses  of  ])opulation  be  maintainetl,  if  tlu'V  <‘an  never  ieid 
and  breathe  the  air  of  lli'aven  unimpregnated  by  noxious  vapours? 
IIow  can  a  iieojile  continne  to  be  contented  and  happy,  if  they  can 
never  reinvigorate  their  exhausted  energies  by  some  of  the  pleasiircs 
and  amusements  which  the  country  can  alone  afford  ?  And  finally  let 
me  ask,  How  can  human  conceptions  be  elevated,  how  can  human 
tastes  be  raised  above  mere  sordid  and  W'orldly  ])leasures,  w'hen  there  is 
no  opportunity  of  feeling  that  inspiration  which  is  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  Nature.  Fortunately  all 
the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  have  not  )*et  been 
destroyed.  A  considerable  tract  still  remains.  L(*t  us  hope  that  a 
warning  has  been  given  in  time,  and  tluit  the  government  will  nevuT 
again  be  permitted  to  barter  away,  for  an  insignificant  sum,  which 
would  he  wasted  iu  one  useless  military  experiment,  jjroprietary  rights 
which  iiave  a  value  beyond  price,  not  only  to  countless  thousands  who 
are  now  living,  but  which  mav  he  still  more  pri'cious  to  tlui  millions 
who  in  future  ages  are  destined  to  uj)hold  the  industrial  fabric  of  this 
nation. 

\V\dI,  but  whoiKJo,  espoidally,  is  the  gnuit  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  labour  to  come.  How  is  ])r()j)erty  to  be  more  equally  and 
happilv  divid(‘d  ?  IIow  is  this  produetioii,  on  a  lar^e  scale,  to 
become  also  hupi)iiies8  i:'  f  )ii  a  large  scale,  how  is  this  present 
industrial  economy  to  be  naiional^  as  well  as  individual  wealth  ? 
It  has  been  usual  to  denounce  all  co-operation  ai  a  phase  of 
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Puiniiiiinisiii  i  blit  it  c*au  only  bo  so  regarded  by  those  \vli( 
li(‘  uiid«‘r  the  doiiiiiiioii  oi  absurd  and  ignorant  prejudices. 
'File  inslaiK'es,  publisliod  so  long  since  as  the  first  edition  o: 
Mr.  ill’s  Political  Economt/y  assure  us  how  successful  a  wist 
(•o-operativt‘  industry  may  be ;  and  3lr.  Fawcett  adds  to  thest 
(Uhers,  t'learly  (hauonstrating  that  the  poorest  artisans,  by 
forming  thein.'^clves  into  associations,  may  raise  tliemsolve? 
above*  the  jiosition  of  hired  labourers,  and  become  successful 
trad(‘rs.  <  hie  of  the  noblest  and  most  successful  illustraliom, 
is  that  of  the  liochdale  Pioneers"  Society,  which  began  with 
twenty-eight  weavers,  who  raised,  with  great  dillictilty,  in 
contributions  of  twopence,  afterwards  tlireepence  a  week;  itj 
i*apital  now,  after  a  steady  triumph,  through  days  of  extra- 
(»rdinary  trouble  and  darkness,  is  ! — a  great  and  encour¬ 

aging  why  should  it  not  be  an  exemplary  success.  Wo  are.not,  of 
iM)urse,  unaware  that  for  one  instance  of  success  many  failures 
may  be  produced.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more 
co-operativ('  .societies  liave  been  formed  for  the  ])urp()so  of 
ol)iaininir  victims,  than  affording  blessings: — vile  and  wretched 

1  o  o 

land  schemes,  defalcations  in  Savings’  Banks,  failures  of  hh'iendly 
Soeioties  and  Lite  Assurance  Associations  ;  these  have  all  had 
an  unhappy  iutluence  on  thrift  and  prudence.  Yet  Building 
Siudctit's  have,  we  suppose,  been  generally  successful,  and  have 
larg(dy  ct>ntributcd  to  aid  habits  of  economy,  and  have,  in 
innumerable  instances,  made  the  mechanic  and  labourer  the 
owiu'r  of  his  t)wn,  and  perha])s  of  several  houses.  Kvery 
failure,  liowcvcr,  is  an  inestimable  calamity.  Many  y('ars  since, 
tlu*  Edhih  n'iih  h\nnr  very  truly  oaid,  referring  to  legislative 
pn»vision  for  the  defence  of  the  hoardings  of  the  poor  man  : — 

Till  I'ractic  d  di"courap;oiuciits  to  the  virtue  of  ('conoiny  wliirh  have 
iv-'iiltid  troni  tlic  absence  of  this  due  ])rovision,  san  bo  appreciated  only 
hv  tliose  who  have  come  into  close  contact  with  tlie  operative  poor. 
Kvi  i\'  lielaultinp;  savings’  bank — every  absconding  treasurer  to  a  .''ick 
club  or  a  Irieiidly  society — every’  bankrupt  railway — eveiy  fraudulent 
or  clumsy  building  league — every  chimerical  or  mismanaged  land 
a^^^oci  ;‘ion — preaches  a  sermon  on  the  folly’  of  frugality  and  providence, 
not  S'u.n  torgotton  and  not  easily'  counteracted.  Of  late  these  lessons 
b.ivr  multiplied  with  fearful  rajiidity*,  and  been  delivered  with  a  most 
mi  n  lii«  voii-^  em]»’  asis.  “  by’  should  1  save  ?  ’’  (asks  tlie  jovial  foot* 
m  in  .  *•  My  Icllow-siTvant,  the  butler,  idnebed  liimself  in  every  oon- 

« <  '  t'  h*  I  i-'liion,  *  .1;  tied  llic  ebaracter  of  a  niggard  and  a  miser,  that  he 
*  ‘  ’  ’*!*  I  uple  ot  buTidred  pounds,  to  si't  up  ;i  shop  .'uid  marry 

■  iti'*  ‘o'i  in  the  Pocli  iale  Savings’  Icuik  :  the  nnm.iger 
r..  idc  aw.iv  wi  h  of  the  funds  intrustivl  to  him;  the  trustets 

'  "  ’*  *'  niiswi  ruble  tor  tin*  dcthications  ;  ami  I  have  now  the 

.  p. a*  turn  ot  knowing  that  my  iellow-servant  is  as  poor  as  niystll. 
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nnd  that  all  his  long  years  of  self-denial  are  thrown  away.”  Truly,  as 
Solomon  says,  ‘‘Tlio  wise  mans  eyes  are  in  his  head,  and  tlie  fool 
/  walkcth  in  darkness;  ijet  one  event  happeneth  to  them  — “  I  have 
^  tlonc  with  economy,”  (says  the  plodding  clerk  with  his  ‘JOO/.  a-year); 
“  1  rose  earlv,  went  to  bed  lat(‘,  and  was  contented  with  the  scantiest 
fare:  1  invested  my  hard  earnings  in  the  Mitllaml  Railway  Consols  at 
— tlien  the  most  reputed  line  in  the  kingdom.  Now  150/.  of  this 
is  gone,  and  by  no  fault  of  mine; — while  my  companion — who  took 
bis  ease,  eat,  <lrank,  and  was  merry,  never  thought  of  the  morrow, 
never  tasked  his  strength,  or  denied  himself  any  recreation — jeers  me 
from  morning  till  night.”  And  he,  too,  quotes  from  the  .same  Hebrew 
fountain  of  (lisheartening  and  melancholy  wisdom.  ‘‘  Tlu‘re  is  nothing 
better  for  a  man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  make  his  soul 
(Mijoy  good  in  his  labour.” — “  Von  have  heiai  advising  me  for  some 
years,  sir,”  (said  a  factory  artisan  to  ns  tin'  otht'r  day)  •*  to  lay  by 
some  money  against  sickness  or  old  ag(\  \V(‘ll,  I  took  yonr  advice;  I 
saved,  week  by  week,  about  50/.,  and  subseribi'd  the  money  to  hk'argus 
O’Connor's  land  schtam',  which  was  to  si'cun^  mo  a  <-ottage  and  a  tew 
acres  of  ground  for  my  old  ago; — and  1  am  now  told,  not  only  that 
1  may  never  get  them,  but  that  if  I  do,  1  I'annot  live  upon  them;  and, 
that,  moreover,  Mr.  O’Connor  may,  if  he  jdease.s,  keep  all  my  meiiey 
for  himself.  I  wish  I  had  never  saved  a  farthing.” — Now  these  cases 
are  neither  imaginary  nor  few.  They  com(^  Ixdbre  us  in  scores,  in 
hundreds,  in  thousands ;  and  arc  terribly  elotjuent  in  praise  of  self- 
indulgence  and  improvidence. 

Most  (losiniblc,  tlicrelbre,  again  we  say,  tliat  it  .should  be  made 
comparativoly  easy,  and  certainly  .sale  for  the  poor  man  to 
lioard  ;  a.ssuredly  it  is  true,  there  are  those  tlio.sc*  in  our  country 
who  liaye  little  occasion  to  loyeit.  What  lias  the  (M)untry  done 
for  them?  On  the  contrary,  wliat  has  it  demanded  ?  Why  that 
they  should  keep  up  with  sti'ani ;  that  th(‘  body  oi‘  an  Mnglish 
labourer  should  go  as  fast,  and  wear  as  w(‘ll,  as  an  engine,  and 
cost  le.ss ;  and,  in  fact  the  human  in})l(‘ment  is,  in  almost  any 
i’actory,  of  le.ss  importance  than  the  iron  one  ;  of  less  ini[)ortanee 
than  the'^stcamor  the  furnace.  We  never  went  over  any  factory 
where^the  master  of  all  did  not  manifest  a  laudable  pride  in  the 
vast  engine,  as  it  went  heaving  on,  its  huge  limbs  moving  up 
and  down  ;  how  carefully  it  was  temh'd  ;  liow  brightly  it  shone; 
how  attentively  it  was  (died;  how  clean  all  its  arrangmnents 
and  ap])urtenances.  The  vast  f  h  jihantine  thing  .si'eincd  to  say, 
”  You  iK'glect.  me,  and  see  what  will  ha])])cn  ;  guaid  my  limbs,  or 
I  will  tear  all  of  you  limb  from  limb  ;  look  after  my  water,  my 
lood,  my  habitation,  or  I  will  bur.st  forib  in  a  maiiy-voiccMl 
.and  oV(‘rwhelnnng  woe  ujm)!!  you  all  !  ”  A\di(‘re  is  the  master? 
ivjt  us  know  him,  who  has  ever  guarded  his  human  labourer  as 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  as  his  iron  and  liery  one? 
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So  far,  lookin<2:  at  Mr.  Kawoott’s  volunio,  all  sooms  to  be 
rliarartorizcd  In’  sound  principles,  both  of  Political  Kconomy, 
and  bi^di,  but  pVudent  benevolence.  The  pamphlet,  however,  by 
Mr.  Lniip',  .shows  that  there  are  topics  discussed,  which  do  not 
.so  imnu'diatcly  command  homaj^c  and  as.sent.  They  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  chapter  “  On  the  (’auses  which  llegulate  Wa^^os.” 
We  ar(‘  (‘oinpelled  to  say,  that  we  see  the  presence  of  ills  in 
soci(‘tv,  in  connection  with  the  labour  market,  for  which  Mr. 
Kawc('tt  provides  no  remedy;  when  he  tells  us  that,  “liia 
“  wealth v  country,  such  as  fhii^^land,  far  more  capital  is  accunni- 
“  lated,  than  her  own  industry  recpiires,^^  we  seem  to  h  ' only 
a<j:ain  listc'iiinu:  to  tin*  ]dea.sant  doctrines  of  the  “  wine  and 
“  walnuts,  philosophv.”  Truly,  tlu're  is,  we  sav,  no  solution  here. 
Po  n(»t  mock  us,  we  say,  solve  for  us  this  problem,  that  wo  niav 
see  an  (uid  to  this  misery  ;  for,  from  whatever  cause  it  ha])pons, 
it  is  .so.  Aud  it  is  clear,  that  the  employer  mav  have  so  uiucb 
profit,  as  (‘ven  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  sur])lus,  while 
ins  lahounu’  is  n'ally  or  almost  starving:.  Is  there  iniv  one, 
taapiires  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  can  be  fairly  blamed  for  this 
p(»vertyy  An*  t‘inj)lovers  hard-hearted  and  unjust ‘r  And 
then  h(‘  calls  “upon  profes.sed  philantho])i.sts  to  (*ea.so  to 
talk  n(Uis(*nse  about  hard-hearted  employers  and  labourers, 
to  see  what  is  the  origin  of  their  poverty,  and  what  are  the  means 
of  effectually  improvino;  their  condition. Then,  he  tells  us,  that 
“  the  cireulatiiiL;  capital  of  a  country  its  wage  fund.”  ^Ir.  Faw¬ 
cett’s  idea  is  indentieal  with  those  of*  Mr.  Mill,  and  it  seems 
to  re.sidt  ill  regarding  capital  as  existing  in  idea,  or  in  the  will 
of  the  individual,  which  makes  £T00l)  capital,  or  not  capital 
according  to  its  de.stination  ;  by*  a  marvellous  kind  of  reasonini? 
it  is  regarded  as  distinct  from  wealth — a  portion  of  wealth 
destined  lor  the  ])urchase  ot  labour.  A  doctrine  like  this  of 
course,  would  teach  that  which  we,  ol  course,  do  not  believe, 
“that  the  laboun'r  has  no  right  to  look  to  the  market-price  of 
“  tin*  go<ids  whi(*h  he  makes,  or  assists  in  making,  as  a  measure, 
“oi  the  sum  which  his  employers  would  be  able  to  ])ay  in 
“wages.  e  arc  obliged  to  31  r.  Longe  for  contributing  to¬ 
wards  the  demolition  ot  a  doctrine,  which  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be*  a  fallacy’,  by  which  employ’ers  are  delightfully  relieved 
ol  tlieir  responsibilities,  and  justified  in  paying  the  v’ery’  lowest 
>Nage  to  their  labourers,  which  their  necessities,  oi’  their  com¬ 
petition  wmild  induce  them  to  accept,  ind('])(‘n(h‘nt  of  all  consi- 
di  ration  of  tlu*  ])robab!e  effect  whi(*h  such  wage  might  have  on 
the  j)hy  .sical  or  moral  condition  of  the  labourer  nr  liis  faniilv. 
Foliticid  economy,  it  is  manifest,  deals  with  facts  as  hard  as  the 
of  gravitation  ;  sll  considerations  of  hnmanitv  are  unknown 
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quantities  which  must  nut  be  allow’ed  to  intrude  to  ilisturb  tiie 
iourse  ot‘ the  aru:umeut.  But  these  unknown  quantities  huiiuiii 
.souls,  and  their  sense  of  injustice, — bodies,  and  their  many  needs, 
will,  ere  long,  make  themselves  felt  in  some  altogether  wonder¬ 
ful  results.  This  ingenious  tiction  of  Political  Economy  by 
w'hich  the  capitalist  is  taught  that  he  may  drain  aw'ay,  in 
savings,  as  much  as  possible  from  his  Ih^ld  of  labour,  is 
equal  to  the  madness  of  the  farmer  who  should  refuse  to  feed, 
and  nourisli  and  his  land  in  order  tliat  he  might  husband  his 
savings  ^in  that  way  in  the  bank  :  by-and-by,  lu‘  would  tlnd, 
in  his  impoverisbed  land,  and  imj)overish(‘d  ero[>s,  that  he  had 
iuOicted  a  fatal  injury  on  liimsell*.  ^Ir.  h'awcett  says; — 

111  a  wealthy  euuntry  suoh  as  Kiii^laad,  far  iiiDre  capital  is  aceu- 
inulated  iliaii  her  own  industry  nijuiii's.  'i’iiere  is  scarcely  a 
government,  to  whom  we  hav(‘  not  lent  moiu'V,  and  scarcely  anv  ^rcat 
piihlic  work,  in  any  qnarttT  of  the  world,  for  which  Knj^lish 
capital  is  not  freely  snhscrihed.  by  onr  aid,  railwavs  will  he 
carried  within  sight  of  the  perjictnal  snows  of  the  Himalayas;  onr 
stcanuTs  will  trav(*rse  tin*  rianoto  regions  of  i-entral  A^ia,  and  i‘ven 
young  count ri(‘s  commencing  a  cart'cr  of  j)rogr(‘ss  seek  the  aid  of 
Kiigland’s  capital;  for  instance,  it  has  been  shown  that,  Mngland 
supplied  X*  1  .‘hoOU,OUO  for  the  (Irand  'friink  Uailway  of  (fanada ; 
whereas  (/unada,  and  tlu^  Unit^al  States  together,  scarcely  suhseriheil 
Xot)0,U0U.  rrom  these  remarks,  it  is  evitlent  that  only  a  portit>n, 
and  pmhaps  not  a  large  iiortioii  of  the  wealth  which  is  annually  saved 
in  this  country,  is  invested  in  our  own  industry,  i f  wages  thcrelure 
arc  at  any  tirin'  vi'ry  low,  this  cannot  ho  due  to  an  insulHcient  supply 
of  capital,  h('caus(‘  the  wage-fund  could  hi*  imnu'diati'ly  greatly 
increased  if  we  limited  tin'  amount  of  capital  Nvhich  wo  annuallv 
emhark  in  foreign  investnn'uts.  In  this  n'spei't,  less  wealthy  countries 
oiler  a  striking  contrast  when  eom]>ar(Ml  with  fkigland.  d'hns  the 
capital  hitherto  possessed  by  India  has  hi'cn  most  inadi'ijuate  for  the 
(levelopnn'iit  of  her  vast  natural  resources;  and  labour  in  India 
has  constantly  been  worse  renuinerati'd  than  probably  in  any  other 
country.  The  ryot  could  do  little  more  than  support  himsi'lf  with  the 
barest  nceessaric's  of  life*,  d'he  importation  of  eapilul  into  India  wonhl 
tlurefore  necessarily  augment  the  wage-fund,  and  would  increase  the 
remuneration  of  labour.  Capital  has  been  constantly  llowing  into 
India  from  England  during  the  last  few  years.  Since  iHo.'J,  we 
have  subscribed  not  less  than  £10, 000, ()()()  for  Indian  Jtailways, 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  has  ])een  paid  to  native  labourers, 
and  the  result  lias  been,  that  wages  in  the  districts  which  are  traversed 
by  these  railways,  have  certainly  within  a  short  time,  advanced  not 
less  than  100  per  cent. 

Meantime,  the  eonditiou  of  the  English  labourer,  according  to 
Air.  Fawcett  himseli’,  does  not  improve,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
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grave  enquir}’  whether  we  are  pouring  our  capital  on  India  and 
^  other  soils,  wliilc  all  things  here  are  deteriorating— the  very 
race  to  which  the  labourer  belongs  deteriorating;  *and  the  land 
nipidly  assuming  iill  the  weakness  of  an  ancient  aristocratic 
wealthy  Venetian  oligarchy,  sinking  on  its  couch  of  luxury  to 
wealthy  and  gradual  decline.  We  do  not  say  it  is  so,  but  are 
all  the  signs  wanting  to  lead  to  the  fear  that  it  may  be  so  ? 
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^IMIK  new  series  of  the  i'uritan  Divines  commences  with  the 
I.  /</'  Thikttifia  lituuikst 


*  Cumjih'tv  JUor/s*  of  Thomas  B rooks y  Bditcdy  with  ^lemoivy 
tnj  ihr  lUv.  Alexamler  Bulloch  Grosurty  lAcerpool.  A’ol.  1. 
(.lames  Nichol.) — This  is,  in  every  wa}^  a  great  improvement 
\ipon  tho  preceding  volumes;  the  type  is  now  all  that  could 
Ih'  desired  ;  the  whole  appearance  is  in  admirable  keeping  for  a 
resj)ectal)le  ])lace  in  the  library ;  and  the  cpiaint  and  pithy 
power  of  Brooks  will  be  most  acceptable,  as  a  complete  edition  .. 
of  his  works  has  long  been  desirable.  AVc  suppose  this  will  ^ 
Ih*  the  only  complete  edition  ;  it  is  [sure,  also,  to  be  the  oidy 
out'  the  editing  of  which  can  bo  regarded  with  jjleasure.  AVe 
trust  that  a  greatly  enlarged  subscription  will  reward  the 
publisher. 


TO  the  same  active  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  An  Entire 
Commentary  upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St,  Paul  to  the  ' 
Ephesians.  Preached  by  Mr,  Paul  BaynCy  sometime  Preacher  of 
St.  AndrciEsy  in  Cambndgey  (1643.)  (James  Nichol.)  —  This  , 
addition  to  the  handsome  series  of  Commentaries,  appears  to  be 
ably  edited  by  Roy.  Ihomas  Alexander,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
bo  desired  to  make  it  as  complete  as  its  predecessors.  ; 


( Commentaries  we  have  received,  (1.)  the  title  of 
scHuns  sufficiently  to  proclaim  its  great  value.  The 
(riticB  English  Testament.  Being  an  adaptation  of  BengeTs 
hnomony  with  Anmerous  NofeSy  showing  the  precise  results  of 


•  See  The  Dunger  of  the  Deterioration  of  Race,  liy  J.  E.  Morgan,  M.A., 

M.I).  Longmans.  ® 
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Modern  Criticism  and  Exegesis,  Edited  by  Bee,  TF,  L,  Blachleyy 
M.A.y  and  Rev.  James  JJawes,  M.A,  Vol  I,  The  Gospels, 
(Alexander  Straliaii.) — Although  Bengel  has  been  at  our  right 
hand  now  lor  many  years,  we  are  bold  to  say  that  we  have 
never  ourselves  found  in  him  the  immense  value  and  suggestive¬ 
ness  which  has  been  so  frequently  attributed  to  him.  We 
seldom  take  him  from  the  shelf,  in  the  contidence  tliat  we  shall 
gain  very  greatly  by  his  criticisms;  the  mind  of  our  age  looks 
further  and  deeper.  His  spirit  is  always  beautiful,  edear,  hum¬ 
ble,  and  evangelical ;  yet  his  criticisms  are  mainly  grammatical; 
and  we  often  feel  that  they  rather  assist  a  text  to  breathe  freely, 
than  open  its  great  organic  relations.  We  are  heartily  glad, 
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WJkl  are  not  able  to  devote  more  than  a  passing  notice  to  Tk 
’  ’  Beuutiful  in  Nutur^  uml  Art.  By  Mrs.  hllis.  (  Hurst  and 
IJlackett.)— i^erhaps  the  title  a  little  misleads  the  reader,  tlit 
volume  has  a  much  more  practical  character  than  the  titlepage 
seems  to  imply  ;  it  is  not  a  discourse  upon  beauty  in  nature  and 
art  in  general  ;  but  rather,  in  their  relation  to  drawing  and  the 
ilevelopmeiit  ol*  those  who,  with  little  opportunity  lor  higher 
branches  ot‘  study,  are  s(‘eking  to  help  themselves.  It  is  a 
judicious  and  thought l‘ul  attempt  to  discover,  and  set  clearly 
bolbre  the  reader,  the  truth  of  nature  in  its  relation  to  aii 
This  is  the  teaching  and  doctrine  ot‘  the  book,  the  true  old 
d(»ctrine  which  we  need,  however,  to  have  j)erpetually  reiterated, 
that  art  must  watch  and  follow  nature,  or  be  untrue,  and  ^Irs. 
Hllis  illustrates  this  in  innumerable  particulars  derived  from 
art  study  in  all  ages;  and  found,  in  application  to  I'^gypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy;  to  the  love  of  ornament,  to  imitation,  to  the  elfecU 
of  light  and  shadow,  to  form  and  colour,  to  the  characteristics 
of  trees,  and  to  lady’s  work,  and  handiwork.  The  volume  may 
uncjuestionablv  be  read  with  interest  b\'  almost  all  readers,  but 
its  value  is  in  the  principles  which  will  derive  their  use 
in  careful  unfolding  and  application  to  young  learners  aud 
students. 


VVHUY  elegant  volume  certainly,  is  Voices  of  Sacred  Song 
for  Quirt  JlourSy  from  One  JIundred  Authors.  Edited  by 
lf\  Frumpton  (\<ssel/.  Si'coud  Edition ^  Knlanjed.  (Ijongmans) 
— Such  volumes  are  ahvavs  acceptable ;  but  what  a  world  of 
unknown  poetrv  there  is,  which  we  might  surely^  expect  com 
pilers  to  search  out  and  avail  themselves  of.  The  editor  of  this 
volume  is  no  excej)tion  to  this  criticism,  the  selection  is  quiet 
admirable.  It  is  (juite  true  as  the  editor  says — 

Such  ii)n‘;s  have  ])ou'ei-  to  ijuiet 
'fhe  resiless  ])ulse  ol'  care, 

And  come  like  the  ])enediction, 
fiiat  follows  alter  prayer. 


Hut  large  as  the  selection  is,  we  do  not  see  a  single  piece  with 
which  we  are  not  perlectly  lamiliar.  Perhaps  this  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  ot  the  editor ;  pilv,  however,  that  he  had  not  snatched  from 
the  ir  swilt  retreat  to  obscurity’,  some  of  the  lovelv  j)ieces  with 
which  our  language  abounds,  from  almost  unknown  pens;  at  the 
same  time  giving  some,  not  so  well  know’ii,  1‘roiu  our  more  favour¬ 
ite  authors;  but  this  said,  w’e  must  further  say’,  that  the  volume 
is  a  piwe  ol  typographical  loveliness,  and  every’  page  deserves 
an  abiding  place  in  the  meiuorv. 


